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ODE, 


To the Memory of Sir Walter Scott. By Robert Gilfillan, Author of “ Ori- 
ginal Songs.” 
The Minstrel sleeps!—the charm is o'er, 
The bow! beside the fount is broken, 
And we shall hear that Harp no more 
Whose tones to every land hath spoken! 


The Minstrel sleeps !—and common clay 
Claims what is only common now ; 
His eye hath lost its kindling ray, 
And darkness sits upon bis brow! ’ 


The Minstrel sleeps !—the spell is past, 
His Spirit its last flight hath taken ; 
The magic wand is broken at last 
Whose touch all things to life could waken ! 


The Minstrel sleeps !—the glory’s fled, 
The soul’s returned back to the giver, 
And all that e’er could die is dead 
Of him whose name shall live for ever! 


The Minstrel sleeps!—and Genius mourns 
In tears of woe, and sighs of sorrow; 

For though each day his song returns, 
The Minstrel’s voice, it knows no morrow! 


The Minstrel sleeps!—and Death, oh! thou 
Hast laid the mighty with the slain— 
The mantle fallen is folded now, 
And who may it unfold again ? 





LADY BLANCHE’S LEAGUER, 
From « passage in the English Commonwealth Civil War. 


In the rough davs of old, when hands of power 
Were laid on sword and spear, 

Lady Blanche was leaguered in her tower, 
No hope nor rescue near ; 


For her valiant lord had ridden away, 
To meet his foes afar; 

And his household troop, in bright array, 
Went with him to the war. 


Ere he mounted, he called nine servants trae— 
Nine trusty men—and said, 

“The wife that L love [leave with you— 
Her life be on each head!’ 


A trumpet was blown before her gate, 
A red flag kissed the sky :— 

“ Now yield, proud lady! nor dare to wait 
Until our falcons fly!” 


Then ber brave men’s hearts waxed faint and low; 
Their lives they valued light; 

But how might they save her from such a foe— 
Hundreds to one to fight? 


But their noble lady cheered them all, 
For ber gentle blood rose high: 

* Lift my husband's banner above the wall, 
And raise his battle-ery ! 


“* For the hand of God is with the brave, 
When no man’s help is near; 

And my husband's house shall be my grave, 
Ere Blanche knows wrong or fear!” 


Then they ronsed them all at their lady's word, 
And all that winter day, 

Quick, and loud-pealing. the gans were heard, 
Till towers in ruins lay ; 


And for nine brave men her walls to keep, 
But two were strong and sound; 

The rest were sleeping their last long sleep, 
Or stiff with many a wound. 


Poor Blanche wept sore, when the hand of night 
Silenced the cannons’ throat. 

For well she knew the morrow’s light 
Must see them cross the moat! 


All sadly looked her brave warder out 
Throngh the gray morning cloud, 
Till he suddenly raised a merry shout, 

And the old walls rang aloud! 


“ Come forth, dear lady, in joy come forth! 
True hearts have won the day ; 

Thy brother's pennon streams in the north, 
And the foes have fled away !”” 





BEAUTY. 
What is bennty? alas! ‘tis jewel—a glase— 
A bubbles a plaything, a rose, 
"Tis the snow, dew, or air—'tis so many things rare 
That ‘tis nothing one well may suppose. 


"Tis a jewel, love's token—ginss, easily broken, 
A bubble that vanisheth soon; 

A playing that b ys cast aside when it cloys; 
A rose quickly faded and strewn 


Like the air it is felt—like the snow it will melt, 
It refresheth the heart like the dew 

And as nothing can vie with a brilliant blae eye, 
"Tis like nothing, sweet lady, but you 


| LILERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

| Mr. Harrison, author of “ Tales of a Paysician,” “© Che Humorist,’, 
| &c. is preparing for publication a new annual, entitled “ Christmas| 
| ‘Tales, Historical and Domestic,” illastrated with engravings. 
| “ The Siege of Maynooth, or Romance in freland,” in 2 vols. isin a | 
) state of forwardness for pablication, 

Mr. Taylor has a “ Lite of Cowper" nearly ready for publication, | 
which will contain a complete review of the Poet's religious character; | 
together with a variety of interesting information respecting some parts 
of his personal history, noi before geverally known or correctly appre 
| ciated. 

“ Friendship’s Offering ” (the oldest bat one of the English Annuals) 
has this season added the talent and interest of the “ Winter's Wreath" 
to its other attractions,—the latter work being now combined with it, 

The “ Comic Offering,” edited by Miss Sheridan, will be published 
atthe same time, embellished with upwards of Sixty most humorous 
Designs by various Comic Artisis, and enriched with facetious eontribu- 
|tions. [A copy may be found at William Jackson's, 71 Maiden-inne. ) 

Captain Head's “ Overland Journey from India” is now nenrly ready | 
for publication, in larze folio, with elegant Plates illustrative of India, | 
Arabian and Egyptian scenery, accompanied by accurate Plans and | 
Maps. | 

‘The Scripture Manual; or, a Guide to the proper Stady and Eluci- | 
dation of the Holy Scriptures, by a rew and correct arrangement of all | 
those corresponding passages, dispersed throughout the Bible, which re-| 
late to the most important subjects, classed under appropriate heads, | 
and in alphabetical order,” is in the press. 

In the press, with Twenty-six splendid illustrations, from Drawings | 
by D. Roberts, Esq, engraved by the most accomplished Artists, * The | 
Pilgrims of the Rhine,” by the Author of “ Pelham,” &c. &e 

Lord and Lady Nugent announce a work under the title of * Legends 
of the Library at Lilies.”’ 

With engravings, the ‘* History of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam ; | 
with Notices of the other British Churehes in the Netherlands, aud a 
brief, View of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment.” By the Res 








terdam. 

The late Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke had gone a considerable way in pre- 
paring his Autobiography for publication; and we are informed that bis | 
second son, the clergyman, to whom he has bequeathed his MSS., is 
finishing it for the press 

‘Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-book for 1833, with Poetical [lustra- | 
tions by L. E. L.;” and containing thirty-six plates. 

“The Keepsake for 1833.” 

Another weekly Journal is announced, in German and English, to be | 
entitled **‘ Germania;” and to contain a reeord of the progress of So-| 
ciety, and of Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts. The prospectus | 
breathes highly libegal principles. : 

“The Amulet, for 1833," the eighth of the series, is announced for 
publication early in November, 
The ‘Juvenile Forget-Me-Not,” edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, will be 
this year published under the joint auspices of Mr. Ackermann, and 

Messrs. Westley and Davis. * 

“ The Buccaneer,” a Tale, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, is announced for pub-| 
lication onthe Ist of November. 

The oldest of our Annuals, “ Forget Me Not,” will, we are assured | 
| possess this year very strong claimsto public favour.—London, October 
1, 1832. 





—~—>> | 
PETER SIMPLE, OR THE TRIALS OF A 
MLIDSHIPMAN. 
Continued from Albion of (th ult. 
The master was the officer who had charge of the watch ta which 1) 
was stationed; he wasa very rough sailor, who had been brought up 
in the merchant service, not much of a gentleman in his appearance, 
very good-tempered, and very fond of grog. He always quarrelied with 
the boetswain, and declared that the service was voing to the devil, now 
that warrant officers put on white shirte, and wore frilleto them. But 
the boatswain did not care for him; he knew his duty, he did his duty, 
and if the captain was satisfied, he said that the whole ship's company 
might grumble, and be d d. As for the master, he said, the man was! 
very well, but having been brought upinacollier, he could not be ex-| 
| pected to be very refined; in fact, he observed, palling ap bis shirt eol- 
| lar—it was impossible “to make a silk purse out of a cow's ear.” The 
master was very kind to me, and used to send me down to my hammock 
before my watch was half over. Until that time, I watked the deck 
with O'Brien, who was a very pleasant companion, and taught me ever 
| thing that he could connected with my profession. One night, when 
| we had the middle watch, I told bim I should like very much it he woald 
give me the history of his life. “That I will, my honey,” replied he, | 
|‘ all that [ can remember of it, though I have no doubt but that I've | 
| forgotten the best part of it. It's now within five minutes of two bells, | 
} so we'll heave the log and mark the board, and then I'l! spin you a yarn 
| which will keep both of us from going to sleep.” O'Brien reported the 
| rate of sailing to the master, marked it down on the log-board, and then 
| returned. 
| “So now, my hoy, I'll come to an anchor on the topsail halyard rack 
| and you may squeeze your thread-paper little carcase under my lee, | 
andthen [il tell you all about it. First and foremost, you must know 
that lam descended from the great O'Brien Borru, who was a king in 
his time, as the great Fingal wes before him. Of course you've heard o/ 
| Fingal.” 
| “| can’t say that I ever did,” replied f. 
| “ Never heard of Pingal'—murder! Where must you have been al! 
| your life? Well, then, to give you some notion of Fingal, I will first 
| tell you how Fingal bothered the great Scotch giant, and then I'll go | 
; on with my own story. Fingal, you must know, wasa giant himself, end / 
no fool of one, and any one that affronted him was as sure of a bating 
as I am to keep the middie watch to-night: Bat there wasa giant in 
Scotland as tall as the main-mast, more or less, as we say when we a'n't 
quite sure, as it saves telling more lies than there's occasion for. Well, 
i this Scoteh giant heard of Fingal, and how he had beaten every body 
land he said, ‘ Who is thie Fingal ? By Jasus.’ says be in Scotch, Th 
}ju_t walk over and see what he's made of.” Bo he walked across the 
Irish Channel, and landed within half a mile of Belfast, bat whether he 
was ont of his depth or not I can't tell, although I suspect that be was 
joo dry footed. When Fingal heard that this great chap was coming | 


' 








} 
} 


,teo do. So Fingal kept asharp look out for the Scotchman, and ove 


William Stevens, M.A, Junior Minister of the Scottish Church at Rot- | 


| over, he was ia adevil of a tright, for they told him that the Scotchmen 


was taller by a few feel or so, Gients, you know, measure by feet, avd 
don’t bother themselves about the inches, as we little devils are obliged 

fine 
morniog there he Was sure enough, coming up the hill to Fingal s house, 
li Fingal was afraid before, be bad more reason to be afraid when he saw 
the fetlow, for he looked for ali the world like the monument upona 
voyage of discovery, Su Fingal ran into his house, and called to bis 
wile Shaya, * My vouracen,’ says be, ‘be quick now; there's that big 
bully of a Scotchman coming up the hill, Kin er me up with the blan- 
kets, and if be asks who is io bed, tell him listhe child, So Fingal laid 
dowa ov the bed, and his wife had just time tu cover him up, when in 
comes (he Seotehman, and thongh be stooped low, be broke his head 
against the portal. ‘ Where's that baste Pingal Y sayshe, rubbing bis 
torehead; ‘ show him to me, that L may give hima baling” * W hist, 
whist! eries Shaya, ‘ you'll wake the babby, and (ben him that you tatk 


of bating, will be the death of you, if he comes in’ ‘Ts that the babby 7 
| cried the Beotebman with surprise, looking at the great carcase muffled 


up in the blankets. ‘Sure it is,’ veplied Shaya, ‘and Fingal’s baoby 
too; so doa't you wake him, or Fingal will twist your neek ina minute.’ 
‘ By the cross of St. Andrew,’ replied the giant, ‘theo its time for me 
to be off ; for if that's his babby, Pil be but a mouthfal to the fellow bim- 
self, Good morning to ye.’ So the Scotch giant run out of the honse, 
and never stopped to eat or drink until he got back to bis own hills, fore- 
by he was nearly drowned in having mistaken his passage across the 
Channel in his great hurry. Then Fingal got up and twughed, os well 
he might, at his own ‘cuteness; and so ends my story about Fingal And 
now I'll begin ebout myself, As 1 snid before, 1 am descended trom the 
great O'Brien, who was a king in bis time, but thet time's past. I sup- 
pose asthe world turns round, my children’s childern’s posterity may be 
kings again, éehhough there seems but lithe chance of it just now ¢ but 
tbere’s ups and downs on # grand seale, as well as in a men's own bistory 
and the wheefof fortune kerps turning for the cowfort of those who are 
at the lowedfspeke, as 1 may be just now. ‘To cat the story a little 


| shorier, I skin down to my great-grandfother, whe lived tike # ronl-gen- 


tleman, as be was, upon bis tea thousand a year, At \net he died, and 
eight thousand of the ten was buried with him. My grandfether follow. 
ed his father all iq good time, and only leit my father about one nundred 
acres of bog tu keep up the dignity of the family. Tam the youngest of 
ten, and devil a copper have I but my pay, or am I likely to have. You 
moy talk about descent, but amore descending (amily than mine wos never 
in existence, for here am [with twenty five pownds a-year, and a balf- 
pay of‘ nothing a day, and Gnd myself,’ when my great ancestor did just 
what he pleased with all Ireland, and every body in it. Bat this is all 
nothing, except to prove satisfactorily that | am not worth a skillagalee, 
ond the reason which induced me to condescend to serve his Majesty. 
Father M-Grath, the priest, who lived with my father, teught me the 
elements, asthey call them. IL thought [had enough of the elements 
then, but I've seen a deal more of them sinee, ‘Teague,’ says my father 


| to me one day, ‘what do ye mane to do?’ ‘To get my dinner, sore,’ 


replied I, for f wasnotalittle hungry * And so you shall to day, my 
vourneen,’ replied my father, ‘ but in future you must do something to 
get your own dinner: there's not praties enow for the whole of ye. 
Will you go to the say?’ ‘Tl just step down and look at it,’ says I, 
for we lived but sixteen [rish miles from the const ; co when I had finish. 
ed my meal, which did not take long, for want of ammunition, IL trotted 
down to the Cove lo see what asbip might be like, and I happened opon 
a large one sure enough, for there lay a three-decker with au admiral’s 
flag at the fore. * May be you'll be so civil as to tell me what ship that 
is,’ said [to a sailor on the pier, ‘ It's the Queen Charlotte,’ replied he 
‘of one hundred and twenty guns’ Now wheal looked at her size, 
and compared ber with all the little smacks and hoys lying ebout her, I 


| very naturally asked how old she was; he replied, that she was no more 


than three years old. ‘ But three years old,’ thought Lto myself; ‘its a 
fine vessel you'll be when you'll come of age, if you grow ut thal rate; 
you'll be #s tall as the top of Bencrow (that's a mountsin we have in our 
parts.)’ You see, Peter, [ was a fool at that time, just as you are now ; 
but by-and- bye when you've had as many tirashings, you may chance to 
be astlever. [went back to my f+ther, and told him all I had sten, and 
he replied, that if [ liked it ] might be a midshipman on board of her, 
with nine hundred men ander my command, He forgot to say how 
mony I should have over me, but I found that out afterwards, | agreed, 
and my father ordered his pony and went to the lord lieutenant, for he 
had interest enough for that. The lord lieutenant spuke to the admiral, 
who was staying at the palace, and I was ordered on board as midship- 
man. My father fitted me out pretty handsomely, telling all the trades- 
men thet their bills should he paid with my first prize-money, and thus 
by promises and blarney he got credit for a T wanted. At last ofl was 
ready; Father M'Grath gave me his blessing, and told me that if I died 
like an O'Brien, be would say a power of masses for the good of my 
soul. ‘ Moy you never have the trouble, sir,” said i, ‘ Och, trouble! « 
pleasure, my dear boy,’ replied he for he wes a very polite man; so off 
I went with my big chest, not quite so full as it ought to have been, for 


| my mother cribbed one balf of my stock for my brothers and sisters, 


‘Lhope to be back again soon, father,’ said 1, as I took my leave, ‘{ 


| hope not, my dear boy,’ replied he; ‘ a'n't you provided for, and what 


more would ye have?’ So after a deal of bother 1 was fairly on board, 
and | parted company with my chest, for L stayed on deck, and that 
went down below. I stared shout with all my eyes for some time, when 


) who should be coming off but the captain, and the officers were ordered 


on deck to receive him. 1 wanted to havea quiet survey of him, sol 
took ap my station on one of the guns, that I might examine him at my 
leisure. The boatswain whistled, the marines presented orms, and the 
officers all took off their hate as the captein came on the deck, and then 
the guard was dismissed, and they all walked about the deck a+ before, 
but I found it very pleasant to be netride on the gun, so I remained 
where I wos, ‘What do ye mane by that, you big young scoundrel 1’ 
sove he, when he saw me. ‘It's nothing at all I mane,’ replied 1; ‘ but 


| what do you mane by calling #9 O' Brien a seoundrel?!’ ‘Who is he?’ 


snid the captain tothe first lieutenant ‘Mr. O'Brien, who joined the 
ship about an hour since.’ ‘ Don't you know better than to sit upon a 
nid the captain. * To be sure 1 do,’ replied I.‘ when there's an 

thing better to sit apon.” ‘He knows no better, sir,’ observed the first 
ieutenant. ‘ Thea be must be taught,’ replied the captein. ‘Mr. O'Brien 
since you have perched yourself upon that gua to please yourself, you 
rill now continne there for two hours to please me Do row under- 
stand, sir? you'll ride on that gon for twohours.’ ‘1 understand sir,’ 
replied 1; * bat I'm afraid he won't move without spars, although there's 


gon 
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of metai in bim.’ The captain turned away and laughed as he| “ What then?” ; 
swear, od his cabin, and all the ps0 laughed, and I laughed too, for| “ Why, to godouwn, to be sure ; and remarkably well they answer their 
| perceived no great hardship in sitting down an hour or too, any more | purpose. I won't puzzle you sny more, my Peter, I'm spaking helligo- 
than | donow. Well, I soon found thot, like a young bear, all my | ricatly, which [believe means telling a heil of alie. I'ts one of your 
troubles were to come. The first month was nothing but Sighting and | tem-gun brigs, to the best of my knowledge.” 
squabbling with my messmates; they called me a raw Irishman, and ras | | then told O'Brien what bad occurred, and how the master was 
| was sure enough, from the constant thrashing and coltings | received angry with me. O'Brien laughed very heartily, and told me never to 
from those who were bigger and stronger than myself; but nothing Jasts Mioe, but to keep in the lee-scuppers and watch him. “A glass of 
for ever—as they discovered that whenever they found blows I could om heey bait that he'll pny round till he gorges. When you see it to 
find back, they got tired of it, and teft me and wy brogue alone. We | his lips, go up to him boldly, and ask his pardon if you offended him, 
sailed for the Toolong fleet.” aud thea if he’sa good Christian, as 1 believe him to be, he'll not 

“ What fleet?” inquired I. refuse.” : 

“Why, the Toolong feet, so called, [thought, because they remained) 1 thought this was very good advice, and I waited under the bulwark 
too long in harbour, bad luck to them; and then we were off Cape See- | on the lee side. LI observed that the master made shorter and shorter 
see (devil a bit could we see of them except their mast-beads) for I don’t | turns every time, till at last he stopped at the capstan and looked at the 
know how many months. But I forgotto say that I got into another grog. He waited about half a mioute, and then he took up the tumbler, 
scrape just before we left harbour. It was my watch when they piped | and drank about half of it. It was very strong, and he stopped to take 
to dinner, and | took the liberty to ran below, as my messmates bad a) breath. 1 thought this was the right time, and I went up to him. The 
knack of forgetting absent friends. Well, the captain came on board, | tumbler was again to bis lips, and before he sew me, I said, “ I hope, sir, 
and there were no side boys, no side ropes, and no officers to receive | you'll forgive me; I never heard of a night telescope, and knowing that 
him. He come on deck foaming with rege, for his dignity was hurt,) you had walked so long, I thought you were tired, and wanted something 
and he inquired who was the midshipman of the watch. ‘Mr. O'Brien,’ | to drink, to refresh you.” “Well, Mr. Simple,” said he, after he bad 
said they all. ‘ Devil a bit,’ replied 1; ‘it was my forenoon watch.’ | finished the glass, with a deep sigh, “as you meant kindly, I shall letyou 
‘Who relieved you, sir?’ said the first lieutenant. ‘ Devil a soul, sir,’ | off this time; but recollect, that whenever you bring me a glass of grog 
replied I, ‘ for they were all too busy with their pork and beef.’ ‘Then | again, it must net be in the presence of the captain or first lieutenant. 
why did you leave the deck without relief?’ ‘ Because, sir, mystomach | [promised him very faithfully, and went away quite delighted with my 
would have had but little relief if [had remained. The captain, who | having made my peace with him, and more so that the first lieutenant bad 
stood by, said, ‘ Do you see those crosstrees, sir?” * Is it those little bits | said that [ was no fool for what I had done. 








of wood that you mane, onthe top there, captain?’ ‘ Yes, sir; now| At last our watch was over, and about two bells I was relieved by the 
just go up there, and stay until T call you down. You must be brought | midshipman of the next watch. It is very unfair not to relieve in time, 
to your senses, young man, or you'll have but little prospect in the ser-| but if I say a word, I am certain to be thrashed the next day upon some 
vier.’ ‘I've an idea that I'll have plenty of prospect when I get up| pretence or another. On the other band, the midshipman whom I re- 
there,’ replied I, ‘but its allto please you.’ So up I went, as I have | lieve is also much bigger than I am, and if Iam not up before one bell, I 
many # time since, and as you often will, Peter, just to enjoy the fresh | am cut down and thrashed by him; so that between the two, [keep 
air und your own pleasant thoughts all at one and the same time. much more than my share of the watch, except when the master sends 
“ At last | became much more used to the manners and customs of | meto bed before it is over. 
say-going people, and by the time that I bad been fourteen months off} The next morning I was on deck at seven bells, to see the hammocks 
Cape See-see, I was considered a very genteel young midshipman, and | stowed, when I was witness to Mr. Falcon, the first lieutenent, having 
my messmates, (that is, all that 1 could thrash, which didn’t leave out | recourse to one of his remediesto cure a mizen-top boy of smoking, a 
many,) had a very great respect for me. practice to which be hasa great aversion. He never interferes with the 
«The first time that | put my foot on shore was at Minorca, and then | men smoking inthe galley, or chewing tobacco; but be prevents the 
I pat my foot into it, (as we say,) for 1 was nearly killed fora heretic, | boys, that is, lads under twenty or thereabouts, from indulging in the 
and only saved by proving myself a true Catholic, which proves that | habit too early. The first lieutenant smelt the tobacco as the boy passed 
religion isa great comfort in distress, as Father M‘Grath used to say. | bim on the quarter deck. “ Why, Neill, you have been smoking,” said 
Several of us went on shore, and having dined upon a roast turkey, stuffed | the first lieutenant. “Ithought you were aware that I did not permit 
with plam-pudding, (for every thing else was cooked with oil, and we | such lads as you to use tobacco,” 
cond aot eatit,) and having drunk as much wine as would float ajolly| “If you please, sir,” replied the mizen-top-man, touching his hat, “ Ise 
boat, we ordered the donkeys, to take a little equestrian exercise. Some | got worms, and they say that smoking be good for them.” 
went off tail and end, some with their hind quarters uppermost, andthen “ Good tor them!” said the first lieutenant ; ‘yes, very good for them, 
the riders went off instead of the donkeys ; some wouldn't go off at all; | but very bad for you. Why, my good fellow, they'll thrive upon tobec- 
as for mine he would go—and where the devil do you think he went? | co until they grow as large as conger eels. I wonder that you are not 
Why, into the chureb where all the people were at mass; the poor brute | dead by thistime. Heat is what the worms are fond of; but cold—eold 
was dying with thirst, and smelt water. As soon ashe was in, notwith-) willkill them. Now I'licure you. Quarter-master, come here. Walk 
standing all my tugging and bawling, he ron his nose intothe holy water | this boy up and down the weather gangway, and every time you get for- 
fount, and drank it allup. Although [ thought, that seeing bow few | ward abreast of the main-tack block, put bis mouth to windward, syueeze 
Christians have any religion, that you could not expect much from a} him sharp by the nape of the neck until he opens his mouth wide, and 
donkey, yet L was very much shocked at the sacrilege, and fearful of | then keep him and let the cold air blow down histhroat, while you count 
the consequences. Norwas it without reason, for the people inthe | ten; then walk bim aft, and when you are forward again, proceed as be- 
church were quite horrified, as well they might be, for the brute drauk fore.—Cold kills worms, my poor boy, not tobacco—I wonder that you 
as much holy water as would have purified the whole town of Port Ma-| are not dead by this time.” 
hon, suburbs and allto boot. They rose up from their knees and seized) The quarter-master, who liked the joke, as did all the seamen, seized 
me, crying upon all the saints in the calendar. Although I knew what | hold of the lad, and as soon as they arrived forward, gave him such a 
they meant, not a word of their lingo could} speak to plead for my life, | squeeze of the neck as to force him to open bis mouth, if it was only to 
ef was almost torn to pieces before the priestscame up. Perceiving | cry with pain. The wind was very fresh, and blew into bis mouth so 
the danger I was in, I wiped my finger across the wet nose of the don- | strong, that it actually whistled while be was forced to keep it open; and 
key, crossed myself, and then went down on my knees to the priests, cry- | thus he was obliged to walk up and down, cooling his inside, for neacly 
ing ¢ mea, and asall good Catholics do—though ‘twas no fault of | two hours, when the first lieutenant sent for him, and told him that he 
mine, as I said before, for L tried all [could, and tugged at the brate till | thought all the worms must be dead by that time; but if they were not, 
my strongth was gone. The priests perceived by the manne® in which I | the lad was not to apply his own remedies, but come to him for another 
crossed myself that Lwasa good Catholic, and guessed that it was all a | dose. However, the boy was of the same opinion as the first lieutenant 
mistake of the donkey's. They ordered the crowd to be quiet, and sent for | and never complained of worms again. 
an interpreter, when I explained the whole story. They gaye me abso-| A few nights afterwards, when we bad the middle watebh, O'Brien pro. 
lation for what the donkey hed done, and after that, av tt was very rare | ceeded with his story. “ Where wes it that I left off?” 
to meet an English officer who was a good Christian, L wns in great fa-| *‘ You left off at the time that you were taken out of confinement.” 
vour during my stay at Minorca, end was living in plenty, paying for| “ Sol did sure enough; and it was with no good will that I went to 
nothing, and as happy asacricket. So the jackass proved a very good| my duty. However, as there was no help for it, 1 walked up and down 
friend, and toreward him I hired him every day, and gallopped him all | the deck as before, with my hands in my pockets, thinking of old Ireland 
over the island, But at last it occurred to me that [ had broken my leave, | and my great ancestor Brien Borru. And so I went on bebaving myself 
for I Was so happy on shore that! quite forgot thatI had only permission | like a real gentleman, and getting into no more scrapes, until the feet 
for twenty-four hours, and I should not have remembered ii so soon, bad | put into the Cove of Cork, and I found myself within a few miles of my 
it not been fora party of marines, headed by a serjeant, who took me by | father’s house. You may suppose that the anchor bed hardly kissed the 
the collar and dragged me off my na I was taken on board, and | mud, before I went to the first lieutenant, and asked leave to go on shore. 
put underan arrest for my misconduct. Now, Peter, 1 don't know any | Now the first lieutenant was not in the sweetest of tempers, seeing as how 
thing more agreeable than being put under an arrest. Nothing to do all | the captain had been hauling him over the coals for not earrying on the 
day bat eat and drink, and please yourself, only forbid to appear on the | duty according to his satisfaction. So he answered me very gruffly. that 
quarter deck, the only place that a midshipman wishes toavoid. Whether | I should not leave the ship. ‘O bother!’ said 1 to myself, ‘this will never 
it was to punish me more severely, or whether he forgot all about me, 1| do.’ So up L walked to the captain, and touching my hat, reminded 
can't tell, but it was nearly two months before I was sent forin the cabin, | him that T hada father and mother, and a pretty sprinkling of brothers 
and the captain with a most terrible frown, said he trusted that my punish- | and sisters, who were dying to see me, ond that I hoped he would give 
ment would be a warning to me, and thatnow I might return to my duty. | meleave.’ ‘Ax the first lieutenant,’ said he, turning away. ‘ Ihave, 
‘Please your honour,’ said 1, ‘1 don’t think that I've been punished | sir,’ replied I,‘And be says that the devil a bit shall I pat my foot 
enough yet.’ ‘Tam glad to fiad that you are so penitent, but you are lon shore.’ ‘Then you have misbehaved yourself,’ said the captain. 
forgiven, so take care that you do not oblige me to put you again in con- | ‘ Not a bit of it, Captain Willis,’ replied I; ‘it’s the first lieutenant who 
finement.’ Soas there was ne persuading him, I was obliged to return | has misbehaved.’ ‘How, sir?’ answered he, inan angry tone. ‘Why, 
to my duty again ; but [ made a resolution that I would get into another é ” 
scrape again ns soon as I dared ms 
“ Sail on the starboard-bow,” cried the look out man. 
“Very well,” replied the master; “ Mr. O'Brien—where’s Mr.| why Iam notto go on shore? 


O'Brien?” . : , said; and the first lieutenant has misbehaved and not me. I hope you 
“Is it me you mane, sir,” said O'Brien, walking up to the master, for | willallow me 





sir, didn't he misbehave just now, in not carrying on the duty according 
to your will and pleasure? and didn't you sarve him out just as he de- 











glad to see me?’ ‘ Piase vour honour, it’s all an idea of mine—so say no 
mureaboutit. Only thisi know; Father M’Grath, who gives me abso- 
lution, tould me the other day that I ought to pay him, and not run in 
debt, and thea run away like Teagie O'Brien, who went to say without 
paying for his shirts, and his shoes and his stockings, norany thing else, 
and mb would live to be hanged as sure, as St. Patrick swam over the 
Liffey with his head under bis arm.’ ‘ Bad luck to that Father M’Grath,” 
eried I; ‘ devil burn me but I'll be revenged upon him!’ 

By that time we bad arrived at the door of my father’s house. I paid 
the rapparee, and in Ipopped. ‘There was my father and mother, and 
all my brothers and sister, (bating Tim, who was in bed sure enough, 
and died the next day,) and that baste Father M’Grath to boot. When 
my mothersaw me, she ran to me and hugged me as she wept on my 
neck, and then she wiped her eyes, and sat down again; but nobody 
else said ‘How dy’e do,’ or opened their moutbsto me. I said to my- 
self, ‘ Sure there’s some trifling mistake here, but held my tongue. At 
last they opened their mouths with a vengeance. My father commenced 
—‘Arn’t you ashamed on yourself, Teague O'Brien ?—‘ Arn’t you 
ashamed on yourself, Teague O’Brieu ?’ cried Father M'Grath.—‘ Arn't 
you ashamed on yourself?” cried out all my brothers and sisters in full 
chorus, whilst my poor mother put her apron to her eyes and said no- 
thing. ‘Thedevil a bit for myself, but very much ashamed for you all,” 
replied I, ‘to treat me in this manner. What's the meaning of al! thist 
‘Haven't they seized my two cows to pay for your toggery, you spal- 
peen?’ cried my father. ‘ Haven't they taken the bay to pay for your 
shoes and stockings?’ cried Father M’Grath. *Haven't they taken the 
pig to pay for that ugly hat of yours?’ cried my eldest sister. ‘And 
haven't they taken my hens to pay for that dirk of yours?’ cried another. 
‘ And all our best furniture to pay for your white sbirts and black cravats?’ 
cried Murdock, my brother. ‘And haven't we been starved to death 
ever since?’ criedthey all. ‘Och hone!’ said my mother. ‘The devil 
they have said I, when they'd all done. ‘Sure I'm sorry enough, but it’s 
no fault of mine. Father, didn’t you send me to say?’ ‘Yes, you rap- 
paree; but did'nt you promise—or didn't I promise tor you, which is all 
one and the same thing—that you'd pay it all back with your 
prize-money—and where is it? answer that, Teague O’Brien.’ ‘ Where 
is it, father? Viltell you—it’s where next Christmas is—coming, but 
not come yet.’ ‘Spake to him, Father M’Grath,’ said my father. ‘Is 
not that a lie of yours, Teague O’Brien, that you're after telling now ?’ 
said Father M’Grath ; ‘give me the money.’ ‘It sno lie, Father M’Grath ; 
if it pleased you to die to-morrow, the devil of a shingle have I to jingle 
on your tombstone fer good luck, bating those three or four, which you 
may divide between you,’ and J threw them on the floor. 

“* Teague O'Brien,’ said Father M’Grath, ‘it’s absolution that you'll 
be wanting to-morrow, after all your sins and enormities; and the devil 
a bit shall you have—take that now.’ 

“* Father M’Grath,’ replied I, very angrily, ‘it’s no absolution that I'll 
want from you, any how-—take that now.’ 

“«Then you have bad your share of heaven; forI’ll keep you out of 
it, you wicked monster,’ said Father M’Grath—‘ take that now,’ 

“+1f it’s no better than a midsbipman’s birth,’ replied I,‘ I'd just as 
soon stay out; but I'll creep in, in spite of you—take that now, Father 
M’Grath.’ 

“« And who’s to gave your soul, andsend you to heaven, if I don’t you 
wicked wretch? but I’ll see you d——d first—so take that now, Teague 
O'Brien.’ 

“«Then I'll turn Protestant,and damn the Pope—take that now, Fa- 
ther M’Grath.’ 

“ Ai this last broadside of mine, my father and all my brothers and sis- 
ters raiseda cry of horror, and my mother burst into tears. Father M’Grath 
seized hold of the pot of holy water, and dipping in the little whisk, be- 
gan to sprinkle the room, saying a Latin prayer, while they all went on 
squalling at me. At last, my father seized the stool, which he had been 
seated upon, and threw it atmy head. I dodged, and it koocked down 

Father M’Grath, who had just walked behind me in full song. I knew 
that it was all over after that, so J sprung over his carcase and gained the 
door. ‘Good morning to ye all, and betler manners to you nest time 
we meet,’ cried I, and off I set as fast as I could for the ship. 

“T was melancholy enough as I walked back, and thought of what bad 
passed. ‘I need not have been in such a confounded hurry,’ said to 
myself, ‘ to ask leeve, thereby affronting the first lieutenant ;’ and I was 
very sorry for what I had said to the priest, for my conscience thumped 
me very hard at having even pretended that I'd turn Protestant, which I 
never intended to do, nor ever wil!, but live and die a good Catholic as 
all my posterity have done before me, and as I trust all my ancestors will 
for generations to come. Well, I arrived on board, and the first lieu- 
tenant was very savage. I hoped he would get over it, but he never did; 
and he continued to treat me so ill, that I determined to quit the ship, 
which I did as soon as we arrived in Cawsand Bay, The captain al- 
lowed me to go, forl told him the whole truth of the matter, and he 
saw that it was true; sohe recommended me tothe captain of a jackass 
frigate, who was in want of midshipmen.” 

“What do you mean by a jackass frigate?’ inquired I. 

“I mean one of your twenty-eight gun ships, so called because there 
is as much difference between them anda real frigate, liketheone we 
are sailing in, as there is between a donkey anda race-horse. Well, the 
ship was no sooner brought down to the dock-yard tobave her ballast ta- 
ken in, than our captain came down to her—a Jittle, thin, spare man, 
but a man of weight nevertheless, for he brought a great pair of scales 
with him, and weighed every thing that was put on board. I forget his 
real name, but the sailors christened him Captain Avoirdupois. He had 
a large book, andin it he inserted the weight of the ballast, and of the 
shot, water, provisions, coals, standing and running rigging, cables, and 
every thing else. Then he weighed all the men, and all the midshipmen, 
and all the midshipmen’s chests, and all the officers with every thing be- 




















served—and isn't he sulky because you did—and arn't thet the reason | to the sum total. 


longing tothem; lastly, be weighed himself, which did not add much 
I don't exactly know what this was for; but be was 


You see, your honour, it’s all true as 1 | always talking about centres of gravity, displacement of fluid, and Lord 
| knows what. I believe it was to find out the longitude, somehow or 


L ; to go on shore, captain, God bless you! and make some | other, but I didn’t remain long enough in her to know the end of it; for 
he had sat down so long in the topsail-halyard rack, that be was wedged | allowance for m 


in and could not get out immediately. 

“ Yes, sir; go forward, and see what that vessel is.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir” said O'Brien; “and Mr. Simple,” continued the | 
master, ‘ go down and bring me up my night-glass.” | go on shore before the sails are furled and yards squared,’ ‘ Very true,’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied [. | had no idea of a night-glass; and as T observed | replied the captain ; ‘therefore, Mr. O'Brien, 
that about this time his servant brought him up a glass of grog, [thought | watch is cal 
it very lucky that [knew what he meant. ‘ Take care that you don't | but you will have leave granted to youto go and see your friends.’ 
break it, Mr. Simple.” “O then, I'm all right,,” thought [; he means | ‘ Thank'e kindly, sir 
the tumbler, so down I went, called up the gun-room steward, and de- | nished off as soon as possible, for my heart was in my mouth, and I 
sired him to give me a glass of grog for Mr. Doball. The steward tum- | felt that if I had been kept much longer, it would have flown on shore 
bled out in bis shirt, mixed the grog, and gave it to me, and | carried itup | before me. , 
very carefully to the quarter-deck. 

During my absence, the master had called the captain, and in pursu- | foo! in my life ; for there was no such 
ance of his orders, O'Brien had called the first lieutenant, and when [| the first lieutenant never forgave me for appealing to the captain—but of 
came up the ladder they were both ondeck. AsI came up the ladder I | that by-and-bye, and all in good time y? last I obtained a grumbling 
heard the master say, “Ihave sent young Simple down for my night-| assent to my going on shore, and off I went hea shy rocket. 
glass, bat he is so long, that I suppose he has made some mistake. He's | : cy 
buta fool.” “ That I deny.” replied Mr Falcon, the first lieutenant, | ‘Is it the O'Briens of Ballyhineh that you mean?’ 
just as I put my foot on the quarter-deck.‘ ‘ He's no fool." “ Perhaps not,”’ | who drove the horse. 





first lieutenant, as he ce ne aft. 


“I thought myself very clever in this business, but 


inquired the spalpeen 


‘ . . ‘Sure it is,’ replied I; ‘and how is he, and all 
replied the master. “O, there he is. What made you so long, Mr. | the noble family of the O'Briens? 


: : ; ” pa ‘All well enough, bating the boy 
Simple—where is my night glass?” , Tim, who caught a bit of confusion in his head the other night at the fair, 
“ Here it is, sir,’, repled I, handing bim the tumbler of grog; “I told | and now lies in bed quite insensible to mate or drink; but the doctors 
the steward to make it stiff." The captain and the first lieutenant burst : ’ 


give hopes of his recovery, as all the O’Briens are known to have such 
out into alaugh—for Mr. Doball was known to be very fond of grog; | thick heads.’ ‘What do you mane by that, bad manners to you?’ said I; 


the former walked aft to conceal his mirth; but the latter remained Mr. | ‘but poor Tim—how did it happen—was there a fight?’ ‘Not much of 
Doball wasin a great rage. “ Did not I say that the boy was half a fool,” ’ 


- : a fight—only a bit of a skrammage—three crowner’s inquest’s no more.’ 
cried he, to the first lieutenant. “At all events, [Il not allow that he |‘ But you are 


H parentai feelings towards the arthers of my existence.’ | one day I brought on board a pair of new boots, which I forgot to report 
‘ Have you any fault to find with Mr. O'Brien?’ said the captain to the | that they might be put into the scales which swung on the gangway: and 
{ “No more than I have with midshipmen | whether the Captain thought that they would sink his ship, or why [ can- 
in general ; but I believe it is not the eustom for officers to ask leave (o | not te!l, but be ordered me to quit her immediately—so there I wus 
jadriftagain. I packed up my traps and went on shore, putting on my 
you must wait until the | new boots out of spite, and trod into all the mud and mire I could 
led, and then if you ask the first lieutenant, | have no doubt | meet, and walked up and down from Plymouth to Dock wntil 1 was 


tired, asa punishment to them, until] wore the scoundrels out ina 


,» replied 1; and | hoped that the sails would be fi- | fortnight. 


_ “One day I was in the dock-yard, looking at a two-decker in the basin, 
just brought forward for service, and I inquired who was to ke the cap- 


jtain. They told me that his name was O'Connor. Then he’sa coun- 
I never was a greater | (ryman of mine, thought I, and ill try my luck. So I called at Goud's 
hurry to bave gone on shore, and | Hotel, where he was lodging, and requested to speak with him. I was 


admitted, and I told him with my best bow, that I had come asa volun- 
teer for his ship, and that my name was O’Brien. As it happened, he 


' : Being in | had some vacancies, and liking my brogue, he asked me in what ships I 
& desperate burry, I hired a jaunting car to take me to my father’s house. | had served. 


I told him, and also my reason for quitting the last—which 
was because I was turned out of it. I explained the story of the boots, 
and be made inquiries, and found that it was all true; and then he gave 
me a vacancy as master’s mate. We were ordered to South America; 
and the trade winds took us there ina jiffey. I liked my captain and 


| Officers very much; and what was better, we took some good prizes. 


But somehow or other I never had the luck to remain long in one ship, 
and that by no fault of mine; at least, not in this instance. All wenton 
as smonth as possible, until one day the captain took us on shore to aball, 


at one of the peaceable districts. We had a very merry night of it ; but 


not going the straight ly ief,’ said I, seei » nail 22 ge : ; 
has proved himself so in this instance,” replied Mr. Falcon, “for he hus | he had turned § the straight road, you thief. said I, seeing that | as luck would have it, [had the morning watch to keep. and see the 


of to the left. 
hit the right nail on the head.” Then the first lieutenant joined the cap-{ replied be: ‘ L always turn away from the Castle out of principle—I lost 
tain, and they both went off laughing. “ Put it onthe capstan, sir,” | a friend there, and it makes me melancholy.’ ‘How came ok for to 
said Mr. Doball to me, in an angry voice: “I'll punish you by-and-bye.” | happen?’ ‘All by accident. your honour: y 
I was very mach astonished, } hardly knew whether I had done right or Patrick there, becase he was a bad hand ot arithenetic. I’ve an ides that 
wrong ; atall events, thought I to myself, I did for the best; so I put it) it was a bad schoo! that he was brought up in,’ re lied be, with a 
on the capstan and walked to my own side of the deck. The captain | sigh. ‘He was a cattle-dealer. y ST : 
and first lieutenant then went below, and O’Brien came alt. “ What! another. be’da cow 


we - too much—all for no 
vessel is it?” said I. 


“ To the best of my belief, it's one of your bathin hi ing | sai ‘ } 

} , g machines going | said I, ‘and pace be to his soul: but | don't see why you are tod 

— atches ” : : ‘ v) e to drag me, 
home with despatches,” replied ho two miles out of my wey out of principle.’ 
our honour ina hurry to get home ? 
ein such atl urry to see you.’ 


| O'Brien, 


' that’s in sucha hurry. 
“ A bathing machine,” said 1: “ why T thought that they were hauled | y 
up on the beach.” 


Thea Vil be thinking they'll not 
“That's the Brighton sort; but these are made not to go up at all.” 


‘And who told vou that my name was 
reste Pan , —" _* } 
you baste?’—and do you dare to say that my friends won't be | 


} 
J 


‘I've my reasons for that, your honour,’ | decks cleaned, and as] never neglected my duty, I set off about three 
o'clock in the morning, just at break of day, to go on board of the ship. 
I was walking along the sands, thinking of the pretty girl that I'd been 
they hung my poor brother | dancing with, and had got about half way to the ship, when three rappa- 
rees of Spanish soldiers came from behind a rock and attacked me with 
their swords and bayonets. Thad only my dirk, but ] was notto be rua 
your honour, and one day, somehow or | through for nothing, so I fought them aslongasI could. I finished one 


h why : t knowing how to count, your | fellow, but at last they finished me: for a bayonet pressed through my 
onour—hbad luck to his schoolmaster!’ ‘ Ali that may be very trae,’ | hody, and I forgot all about it. 


Well, it appears—for I can only sry to 


the best of my knowledge and belief—that efter they had killed me, they 
‘Is } stripped me naked and buried me in the sand, carrying away with them 
the body of their comrade 


So there I was—dead and buried.” 
tnt, O'Brien,” seid I 


‘* Whist—hold your tongue—you've not heard the end of it. Well, Ibad 
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—— —— _ 
been buried about an bour—but not very deep it appears, for they were | bus himself, to watch at a shot for a swallow, as it skimmed past; while 
in too great a hurry—when a fisherman and his davghter came along the | goats and horses, sheep and cattle, were browsing the fresh grass, or 
beach, on their way to the boat; and the daughter, God bless her, did | sheltering themselves from the heat beneath the trees. All nature seem- 
me the faveur to tread upon my nose. It was clear that she had never | ed alive and happy—a little drowsy froin the heat or so, but that did not | 
trod upon an Irishman’s nose before, for it surprised ber, and she looked | much signify—when two carts, each drawn by a mule, and driven by a) 
down to see what was there, and not seeing any thing, she tried it again | negro, approached the tree where we were perched. A solitary ser | 
with ber foot, and then she scraped off the sand, and discovered my | geant accompanied them, and they appeared, when a bow-shot distant, 
pretty face. {[ was quile warm, and still breathing, for the sand had stop- | to be loaded with white deal boxes. 
ped the blood, aod prevented my bleeding to death. The fisherman | I paid little attention to them uutil they drove under the tree. “ I say, 
pulled me out, and took me on his back to the Louse where the captain | Snowdrop,” said the nun-commissioned officer, * where be them black 
and officers were still dancing. Whea he brought me in, there was & | rascals, them pioneers—where is the fateague party, my Lily-white, who 
great cry from the ladies, not because I was murdered, for they are used | ought to have had the treneh dug by this time!” 
to it in those countries, but because I was naked, which they considered | Dore now,” grumbled the negro, “ dere now—easy ting to deal wid | 
a much more serious affair. 1 was put to bed, and a boat dispatched on | white gentleman, but devil cannot satisfy dem worsted sash.’ Then 
board for our doctor; and in afew hours I was able to speak, and tell) sioud—" Me no know, sir—me can't tell—no for me business to dig bole | 
= gered pays oe aan f Ben we vp yor ie be nt ov errs. | —I only carry what you fill him ap wid;” and the vampire, looking | 
or two afterwar captain | over bi meee : : : il hi 
aide oat ag decane. and left ~ ieee ae family Were Freesh:' over bis shoulder, cast his eye towards his load, and grinned until bis 





“ He is at breakfast, sir,” said the man, whoever he might have been 
to whom the order was addressed. 

“ Never mind then—Here, boatswain’s mate—Pipe away the men 
who Were captured in the boats; toll them to clean themselves, and send 

ro" * *to me'—(This was the officer who had been taken prisoner 
along with them in the first attack)—“they are wantedio Kingston at 
the trial (o-day.—Stop—tell Mr. Cringle also to get ready to go in the 

ig.” 
. ‘ine pirates, to the amount of forty-iive, had been transferred to Kings- 
ton jail some days previously, preparatory to their trial, which, as above 
mentioned, was fixed for this day. 

We pulled cheerily up to Kingston, and, landing at the Wherry wharf, 
marched along the hot dusty streets, under a broiling sun, Captain N-—, 
the other Lieutenant, and myself, in full puff, leading the van, followed 
by about fourteen seamen, in white straw hats, with broad Ulack ribbons, 
and clean white (rocks and trowsers, headed by a boatswain's mate, with 
his silver whistle hung round his neck. As respectable a tail as any 





and I remained with them for six months before I could obtain a pussage | 
home, during which [ learat their language, and a very fair aliowauce | 
of Spanish to boot. When I arrived in England, I found that the prizes | 
had been sold, and that ‘.c money was ready for distribution. | pro- 
duced my certificate, and received £167 for my share. So its come at 
last, thought I. 

‘IT never had such a handful of money in my life; but I hope I shall 
again, very soon. I spread it out on the table as soon as [ got bome and | 
louked at it, and then I said to myself, now, Teague O'Brien, will you | 
keep this money to yourself, or send ithome? Then I thought of father | 
M‘Grath, and the stool that was thrown at my head, and I was very near | 
sweeping it all back into my pocket. But then I thought of my mother, 
and of the cows, and the pig, and the furniture, all gone; and of m 
brothers and sisters wanting praties, and [ made a vow that I'd send 
every farthing of it to them, after which father M‘Grath would no longer | 
think of not giving me absolution SolI sent them every doit, only re- 
serving for toyseif the pay which I had received, amounting to about | 
£30; and I never felt more happy in my life than when it was safe in the 
post-office, and fairly out of my hands, I wrote a bit of a letter to my | 
father at the time, which was to this purpose— 

* Honourep Farner ; 

“ Since our last pleasant meeting, at which you threw the stool at my 
head, missing the pigeon and bitting the crow, I heve been dead and 
buried, but am now quite well, thank God, and want no absolution from | 
father M'Grath, bad luck to him. And what's more to the point, I have | 





_ received a batch of prize money, the first I have handled since 1} 
ave served his majesty, and every farthing of which I now send to you, | 
that you may get back your old cows and the pig, and all the rest of the | 
articles seized to pay for my fitting out; so never again ask me whether | 
Tam not ashamed of myself: more shame to you for abusing a dutiful 
son like myself, who went to sea at your bidding, and has never bad a 
real good potatoe down his throat ever since. I'm a true O'Brien, tell 
- mother, and don’t mane to turn Protestant, but uphold the relizion 
of my country; although the devil may take father M’Grath and his | 
holy water to boot. [ sha’n’t come and see you, as perhaps you may | 
have another stool ready for my head, and may take better aim neat | 
time ; so no more at present from your affectionate son. 
“Tracue O'Briex.” 

““ About three weeks afterwards I received a letter from my father, 
telling me that I was area! O'Brien, and that if any one dared hint to 
the contrary, he would break every bone in his body; that they had re- 
ceived the money, and thanked me for a rea! gentleman as I was; that I 
should Lave the best stool in the house next time I came, not for my 
head, but for my tail; that father M’Grath sent me his blessing, and had 
given me absolution for all [ had done or should do for the nextten years 
to come ; that my mother bad cried with joy at my dutiful bebavour; 
and that all my brothers and sisters, (bating Tim, who had died the day 
after [ left them,) wished me good luck, and plenty more prize money 
to send home to them. This was all very pleasant; and L had nothing 
left on my mind but to get another ship; so I went to the port admiral, 
and told him how it was that [left my last; aud he said, ‘ That being 
dead and buried was quite sufficient reason for any one leaving hig ship, 
and that he would procure me another, now that I had come to life 
again.’ I was sent on board the guard ship, where I remained about ten 
days, and then was sent roand to join this frigate—and so my story’s | 
ended; and there's eight bells striking—so the watch is ended too; jamp 
down, Peter, and call Robinson, and tell him that I'll trouble him to for- 
get to go to sleep again as he did last time, and leave me here, kicking 
my heels, contrary to the rules and regulations of the service.” 

as | 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. | 
Chapter XIV.—Scenes in Jamaica. 

The malady from whose fangs I had just escaped, was at this time | 
making fearful ravages amongst the troops and white inhabitants of Ja- 
maica generally ; nor was the squadron exempted from the afflicting vi- 
silation, although it suffered in a smaller degree. 

I had occasion at this time to visit Uppark camp, a military post about 
a mile and a half from Kingston, where two regiments of infantry, and | 
a detachment of artillery, were stationed. 
{n the forenoon, [ walked out in company with an officer, a relation | 





white teeth glanced from ear to ear. 


“ Now,” said the Irish sergeant, “ I could brain you, but it is not worth 
while !"—I question if he could, however, knowing as 1 did the thick- 
ness of their skulls. —* Ah, here they come!"—and a dozen half-drunk- 
en, nore than half-naked, bleated, villainous-looking blackamoors, with 
shovels and pick-axes on their shoulders, came along the road, laughing 
and singing most lustily. They passed beneath where we sat, and, when 


Christian could desire to swinge behind him, and, man for man, | would 
willingly bave perilled my promotion upon their walloping, with no of- 
fensive weapons but their stretchers, the Following, claymores and all, 
of any proud, disagreeable, would-be-mighty mountaineer, that ever 
tarned up his supereilious, whisky-blossomed snout at Bailie Jarvie. On 
they came, square shouldered, narrow-fanked, tall, strapping fellows, 
tumbling and rolling about the pizzas in Knots of three aud four, antil, 


: . . - at the corner of King street, (hey came bolt up upon a well-known large, 
about a stonecast beyond, they all jumped into a trench or pit, whieh | ; 


I had not noticed before, about twenty feet long, by eight wide. It was 
already nesriy six feet deep, but it seemed they had instructions to sink 
it furtbez, for they first plied their pick-ases, and then began to shovel 


out ‘ue earth. When they had completed their labour, the sergeant, 


who had been superintending their operations, returned to where the 
carts were still standing beneath the tree. One of them had siz coffins 
in it, with the name of the tenant of each, and number of his company, 
marked in red chalk on the smallest end ! 

I was mightily shocked at all this—but my chum took it very coolly. 
He slightly raised one side of his mouth, and, giving a knowing wink 
with his eye, lighted a fresh cigar, and continued to puff away with all 
the composure in the world. 

At length the forenoon wore away, and the bugles sounded for dinner, 
when we adjourned to the mess-room. It was avery large and hand- 
some saloon, standing slone in the lawn, and quite detached from all the 
other buildings, but the curtailed dimensions of the table in the middle 
of it, and the ominous crowding together of the regimental plate, like a 
show-table in Rundle and Bridge’s back-shop, gave startling proofs of 
the ravages of the “pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the de- 
struction that wasteth at noon-day;" for although the whole regiment 
was in barracks, there were only nine covers laid, one of which was for 
me. The lieutenant-colonel, the major, and I believe fifieen other offi- 
cers, bad already been gathered to their fathers, within four months 
from the day on which the regiment landed from the transports. Their 
warfare was o'er, and they slept well. At the first, when the insidious 
disease began to creep on apace, and to evince its deadly virulence, all 
was dismay and anxiety—downright, slavish, and unmanly fear, even 
amongst case-hardened veterans, who had weathered the whole Penin- 
sular war, and finished off with Waterloo.—The next week passed over 
—the mortality increasing, but the dismay decreasing—and se it wore on 
until it reached its horrible climax, at the time I speak of, by which pe- 
riod there was absolutely no dread atall. A reckless gaiety bad suc- 
ceeded—not the screwing up of one’s courage for the nonce, to mount 


a breach, orto lay an enemy's frigate aboard, where the substratum of 


fear is present, but cased over by ap energetic exertion of the wil!; but 
an unnatural light-heartedness, for which account, ye philosophers, for 1 
cannot—and this, too, amongst men who were as steel in the field, yet 
whenever a common cold overtook them in quarters, or a small twinge 
of rheumatic pain, would, under other circumstances, have caudled and 
beflannelled themselves, and bored you for your sympathy, at no allow 
ance, asthey sey. The major elect, that is, the senior captain, was inthe 


| chair; as for the Lieutenant-Colonel’s vacancy, that was too bigh an as- 


piration for any man in the regiment. A stranger of rank, and interest, 
and money, would of course get that step, for the two deaths im the re 
gimental staff made but one captain a major, as my neighbour on the 
lefthand feelingly remarked. All was fun and jovialty; we had a ca- 
pital dinner, and no allusion whatever, direct or indirect, was made to 
the prevailing mortal epidemic, until the surgeon came in, about eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

“ Sit down, doctor,” said the president—“ take some wine; can re- 
commend the Madeira,—Claret but so, so—your health.” The doctor 
bowed, and soon became as happy and merry as the rest; so we carried 
on, until about ten o'clock, when the lights began to waltz a little, and 
propagate also, and I found I had got enough, or, peradventure, a little 
more than enough, when the senior captain rose, and walked very com- 
posedly out of the room—bat I noticed him pinch the doctor's shoulder 
as he passed. 

The Medico thereupon stole quietly after him; but we did not seem to 
miss either—a young sub had usurped the deserted throne, and there we 
were all once more in full career, singing and bousing, and cracking bad 
jokes to our hearts’ content. By-and-bye, in comes the doctor once 


| more. 


“Doctor,” quoth young sub, “take some wine; can’t recommend 


fat, brown lady, famous for her manufacture of sproce beer. 

“ Avast, avast a bit"—sung out one of the topmen—" let the nobs 
heave a bead, will ye, and let's have a pall.” 

“ Here, old nother Stush,” sung out another of the cutter’s crew— 
“ Hand os up a dozen bottles of sprace, do you hear?” 

* Dozen battle of pruce!” groaned the old woman—* who shall pay 
me ’” 

“Why, do you think the Fivebrands are thieves, you old canary, you?” 

“How much, eh?” said the boatswain's mate. 

“ Twelve feepennies,” quoth the matron. 

«Oh, ab!" said one of the men—* Twelve times five is half # crown: 
there's a dollar for you, old mother Popandchokem—aow give me back 
five shillings.” 

*Bigh, ob!” whined out the spruce merchant; “you dem rascal, who 
tell you dat your dollar more wort dea any one else money—eht How 
can give you back five shilling and keep back twelve feepenny—eb ?t” 

The Culprit who had stood the Cocker of the eompany, bad by this 
time gained his end, which was to draw the fat damsel a step or two 
from the large tub half full of water, where the bottles were packed, 
and to eogage ber aitention by stirring up her bile or corruption, as they 
call itin Scotland, while his messmates instantly seiged (he opportunity, 
and a bottle a piece also, and, as Lturned round to look for them, there 
they all were in acirele taking the meridian altitude of the sun, or as if 
they had been taking aim at the pigeons on the eaves of the houses above 
them with Indian mouth-tubes. 

They then replaced the bottles in the tub, paid the woman more than 
she asked ; but, by way of taking out the change, they chucked her stern 
foremost into the water amongst ber merchandise, and then shouldered 
the vessel, old women and all, and away they staggered with her, the 
empty bottles clattering together in the water, and the old lady swearing 
and bouncing and squattering amongst them, while Jack shouted to ber 
to hold her tongue, or they would let her go by the tun bodily. Thus 
they stumped in the wake of their captain, until he arrived at the door 
of the Court-house, to the great entertainment of the bystanders, se 
the strings that confined the corks of the stone bottles as they bowle 
along, popping the spruce into each other's faces, and the faces of the 
negroes, as they ran out of the stores to look at Jack in his frolic, and 
now and then taking a shot at the old woman's cockernony itself, as she 
was held kicking and spurring high above their heads. 

Atlength the captain, who was no great way ahead saw what was 
going on, which was the signal for dousing the whole affair, sprace-wo- 
man, tub, and bottles, and the party gathering themselves up, mustered 
close aboard of us, as grave as menibers of the General yews 

The regular Court-house of the city being under repair, the Admiralty 
Sessions were held in a large room occupied temporarily for the pur- 
om At one end, raised two steps above the level of the floor, was the 

vench, ou which were seated the judge of the Admiralty Court, sup- 
ported by two post-captains in fall uniform, who are ex-officio judges of 
this court in the colonies, one on each side, Ou the right, the jury, com- 
ete of merchants of the place, and respectable planters of the neigh- 
vourbood, were enclosed in a sort of boa, with a common white pine 
railing separating it from the rest of the court. There was a long table 
in front of the bench, at which a lot of black-robed devils, limbs of law- 
yers, were ranged—but both amongst them, and on the beneh, the want 
of the cauliflower wigs was sorely felt by me, as well as by the seamen, 
who considered it little less than murder, that men in erops—black 
shock-pated fellows—should sit in Judgment on their fellow creatures, 
where life and death were in the seales. 

On the left hand of the bench, the motley publie—white, black, and 
| of every intermediate shade—were pacer as also in front of the 
dock, which was large, It might have been made with a view to the 
| possibility of filieeen unfortuuates or so being erraigned at one time; 
but now there were no fewer than forty-three jammed and pegged to- 


























gether into it, like sheepin a Smithfield pen the evening before market- 
of my own, whom [ had gone to visit; enjoying the fresh sea-breeze | the Madeirathis time,” mimicking his predecessor very successfully ; | I 


that whistled past us in half a gale of wind, although the sun was verti- 
cal, and shining into the bottom of a pint-pot, as the sailors have it. 
The barracks were built on what appeared to me a very dry situation, 
(although I have since heard it alleged that there was aswamp to wind- 
ward of it, over which the sea-breeze blew, but this I did not see,) con- 
siderably elevated above the hot sandy plain on which Kingston stands, 
and sloping gently towards the sea. They were splendid, large, airy, 
two story buildings, well raised off the ground on brick pillars, so that 
there wasa perfectly free ventillation of air between the surface of the 
earth and the floor of the first story, as well as through the whole of the | 
upper rooms. A large balcony, or piazza, ran along the whole of the | 
south front, above and below, which shaded the brick shell of the house 
from the sun, and afforded a cool and convenient lounge for the men. | 
The outhouses of all kinds were well thrown back into the rear, so | 
that in front there was nothing to intercept (be sea-breeze. The officers’ | 
quarters stood in advance of the men’s barracks, and were, as might be | 
expected, still more comfortable; and in front of all were the field-offi 
cers’ houses, all of substantial brick and mortar. The whole of this 


ty by any nobleman’s park that Ll had ever seen. It was immediately 
after the rains when I visited it: the grass was luxuriant and newly cnt, | 
and the trees, which grew in detached clumps, were most magnificent. | 
We clambered up into one of them, a large umbrageous wild cotton 
tree, which cast a shadow on the ground—the sun being, as already | 
mentioned, right overhead—of thirty paces in diameter; but still it was 


“the Claret, you know, has been condemned, but alittle bot brandy and 
water, eh 7” 


‘The doctor once more bowed his pate, made his hot stuff, and volun. 


| teered a song.—After be had finished, and we had all hammered on the | 


table to bis honour and glory, until every thing danced again, as if it 


had been a matter of very trivial concern, he said, “ Sorry | was away | 


so long; but old Spatterdash has got a damned thick skin, I can tell you 
--could scarcely get the lancet into him—I thought I should have had 


| to send for a spring phleem—totip him the veterinary, you know—and | 


he won't take physic: so I fear be will have but a poor chance.” 
Spatterdash was no other than my host who had just vacated ! 
“What, do you really think he is in for it?" said the second oldest 

captain, who sat next me; and as be spoke he drew his leg from beneath 


the table, and, turning out his dester heel, he seemed to contemplate the 


site of the prospective fixed spur. 
“T do, indeed,” quoth Dr. Plaget. He died within three days ! 
But as I do not intend to write an essay on yellow fever, T will make 


lan end, and get on shipboard as fast as I can, after stating one strong 
superb establishment stood in an extensive lawn, not surpassed in bean- 1 f 


fact, authenticated to me by many unimpeachable witnesses. [1 is this; 
that this dreadful epidemic, or contagious fever—call it which you will— 
has never appeared, or been propagated at or beyond an altitude of 3000 
feet above the level of the sea, although people seized with it on the hot 
sultry plains, and removed thither, have unquestionably died. In a coun- 
try like Jamaica, with # range of lofty mountains far exceeding this 
height, intersecting the island through nearly its whole length, might not 


but a dwarfish plant of its kind, for I have measured others whose gi- government, after satisfying themselves of the truth of the fact, im- 
gantic shadows, at the same hour, were upwerds of one bundred and prove on the hint?) Might nota main guard suffice in Kingston. for in- 
fifty feet in diameter, and their trunks, one in particular that overhangs | stance, while the regiments were in quarters half-way up the Ligaanen 
the Spanish Town road, twenty feet through of solid timber; that is, | Mountains, within twelve miles setual distance from the town, and 
not including the enormous spurs that shoot ont like buttresses, and end |.within view of it, so that during the day, by a semaphore on the moun- 


day. These were the forty thieres—ihe pirates. They were all, without 
exception, clean, well shaven, and decently rigged in white trowsers, 
linen or cheek shirts, and held their broad Panama sombreros in their 
| hands, 

Most of them wore the red silk sash round the waist. They bad gene- 
| rally large bushy whiskers, and not «few had earrings of massive gold, 
(why call wearing ear-rings puppyism? Shakespeare wore ear-rings, or 
the Chandos portrait lies,) and chains of the same metal round their 
necks, supporting, as [ concluded, a eracifis, hid in the bosom of the 
shirt.—A Spaniard can't murder a man comfortably, if he has not bis 
crucifix about him. 
| ‘They were, collectively, the most daring, intrepid, Salvator Rosa- 
looking men I bad ever seen. Most of them were above the middle 
size, and the spread of their shoulders, the grace with which their arms 
were hang, and finely developed muscles of the chest and neck, the lat- 
terexposed completely by the folding back of their shirt collars, cut 
| large and square, after the Spanish fashiou, beni ibe finest boat's crew we 

could muster all to nothing. Some of them were of mixed blood, that 
is. the cross between the European Spaniard and the aboriginal Indian 
of Cuba, a race long since sacrificed on the altar of Mammon, the white 
man's god. 

Their hair, generally spenking, was long, and curled over the forehead 
black and glossy, or hung down to their shoulders in ringlets, that a dan- 
dy of the second Charles’ time would have given his little finger for. 
The forehead in most was high and broad, and of a clear oljve, the nose 
siraight, springing boldly from the brow, the cheeks oval, and the mouth 
—every Spaniard has a beautiful moath, until he spoils it with the beast- 
ly cigar, as far as bis well-formed firm Sips can be spoiled; but his teeth 
he generally does destroy early in life. Take the whole, however, and 
deduct for the teeth, I had never seen so bandsome a set of men; and 


in strong twisted roots, that strike deep into the earth, and form stays, 
as it were, to the tree in all directions. 

Our object, however—publish it not in Askalon—was, not so mach to | 
admire the charms of natare, as to enjoy the luxury of a real Havannah | 
eigar, in solitary comfort; and # glorious perch we had selected. The | 
shade was grateful beyond measure. 
most roaring, through the leaves and groaning branches, and every | 
thing around was green, and fragrant, and cool, and delicious; by com- 
parison that is, for the thermometer would, I dare-say, have still vouch- 
ed for eighty degrees. The branches overhead were alive with beauti- 
ful lizards, and birds of the gayest plumage: amongst others, a score of | 
small chattering green paroquets were hopping close to us, and playing | 
at bopeep from the lower surfaces of the leaves of the wild pine. (a sort | 
of Brobdignag parasite, that grows, like the mistletoe in the clefts of the | 


tain, and another at the barrack of the outpost, a constant and instanta 
neous communication could be kept up, and, if need were, by lights in 
the night! 

For the first week after Lentered on my new office, | was busily en- 
gaged on board; during which time my tnind was quite made up, that 


The fresh breeze was rashing, al-| the most rising man in his Majesty's service, beyond all compare, was | 


Lieutenant Thomas Cringle, third of the Firebrand. During this event- 
ful period I never addressed a note to any friend on shore, or to a bro 
ther officer, without writing in the left-hand lower corner of the enve- 
lope, “ Lieutenant Cringie,” and clapping three dashing, &c. &c. &e."s 
below the party's name for whom it was intended 

“ Must let ‘em know that an officer of my rank in the service knows 
somewhat of the courtesies of life. eh?” 

In about ten days, however, we had gotten the ship into high order 


Lam sure no woman, bad she been there, would have gainsayed me. 
They stood up, and looked forth upon their jadges and the jury like 
brave men, desperadoes though they were. They Were, without excep- 
tion, calm and collected, as if aware that they had small chance of es- 
cape, but still determined not to give that chance away. One young 
man especially attracted my altention, from the bold, cool self possession 
of hisbearing. He was in the very front of the dock, and dréssed in nu 
way different from the rest, so far as his under garments were concerned, 
anless it were that they were of a finer quality. He wore 4 sbort green 
velvet jokes profasely studded with knobs and ebaings, like small chain- 
shot, of solid gold, similar to the shifting batton lately introduced by our 
dandies in their waisteonts, It was not put on, but bung on one shoul- 

der, being fastened across his breast by the two empty sleeves tied to- 
| getherin aknot. He also wore the red silk sash, through which a broad 


; 


gold cord ran twiming like the strand of a rope. He had no ear-rings, 
larger trees,) to which they clung, as green and shining as the leaves | and ready for sea, and now the glory and honour of command, like my | 


themselves, and ever and anon popping over their little heads and | 
shoulders to peer at us; while the red-breasted woodpecker kept dram 
ming on every hollow part of the bark, for ail the world like old Ket- 
son, the carpenter of the Torch, tapping along the topsides for the drv 
rot ; 
sprawling on the grass in thei foraging caps and light jackets, with an 
officer here and there lying reading, or sauntering about, bearding Phe- 


only epaulet, that had been soaked while on duty in one or two showers, 
and afterwards regularly bronzed in the san, began to tarnish, and lose 
the new glose, like every thing else in this weary world 
this time. while sitting at breakfast in the gun room one five morning, 


what. thet we heard the Captain's voice on deck. 
“ Cail the first Lieutenant.” 


but his hair was the most beautiful I had ever seen im & mele—long and 
Whack, jet-binck and glossy. It was turned up and fastened in a club on 
the crown of his head witha large pin, | should rather wo! skewer, of sil- 


It was about | ver; bot the outlandishness of the fachion was not offensive, when I 


came to take into the account the beanty of the plaiting, and of the long 


All around usthe men were lounging about in the shade, and] with the other officers of our mess, gossiping about I hardly remember | raven lovelocks that have down behind each of hie small transparent 


ears. and the short Hyperion like enris that clastered thick and richly on 
his high, pale, broad forehead. His eyes were ‘arge, black, and swim- 
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ming, like a woman's; his nose straight and thin; ced such 6 mouth,| Yes—eb !" said the devil's limb, chuckling—* we are getting on tbe | lessons,—we scarcely know which is the most valuable. He has taught 


such an under lip, fall and melting; aod teeth regular and white, and 
utterly free from the pollation of tobacco; and a beautifully mnouldec 
small chin, rounding off, and merging iu bis round, massive, muscular 
neck 

I had never seen so fine a face, such perfection of features, and such 
a clear, dark, smooth skin. It was a finer face than Lord Byron's, whom 
I had seen more than once, and wanted that hellish curio! the lip; and, 
as to figure, he could, to look at him, at any time have eaten up his lord- 
ship stoop and roup to his breakfast. It was the countenace, io a word, 
of a most beautiful youth, inelancholy, indecd, and ansivus—evident- 
ly aasious; fur the large pearls that coursed cach other down bis fore- 
head and cheek, and the slight quivering of the under-lip, every now and 
then evinced the powerfal struggie that was going on within. His figure 
was, if possible, superior to his lace. [1 was not quite filled up, set, as we 
call it, but the Jor. of bis chest was magnificent, bis shoulders square, 
arms well put on; but his neck— Have you seen the A illo, neigh- 
bour !""—*: No, but the cast of it at Somerset-House.”"—* Well, that wiil 
do—so you know the sort of neck he had.” His waist was fine, hips 
beantifuliy moulded; and although lis uuder limbs were shrouded in tus 
wide trowsers, they were evidently of a piece wilh what was seen and 
developed; and this was vouched jor by (he turn of his ankle and well- 
shaped foot, on which he wore a small Spanish glass slipper, fitted with 

reat nicety, He was at jeast six fect two in height, and such asl have 

scribed him. There he stood, with his two hands grasping the rail be- 
fore him, and looking intently at a wigiess fawyer who was opening the 
accusation, while he bad one ear turned a little towards the sworn inter- 
preter of the court, whose province it was, at every pause, to explain to 
the prisoners what the learned gentieman was stating. From time to 
time he said a word or two to a square-built, dark, ferocious-looking man 
standing next bim, apparently about forty years of age, who, as well as 
bis fellow prisoners, appeared to pay bim great respect; and I could no- 
tice the expression of their countenances change as his rose or fell. 

The indictment had been read before I came in, and, as already men- 
tioned, the lawyer was proceeding with his acceusatory speech, and, as 
it appeared to me, the young Spaniard had some difficulty in understand- 
ing the interpreter's explanation, Whenever he saw me, he exclaimed, 


“Ah aqui viene el Senor Teniente—ahora sabremos—abora, ahora ;” 


and he beckoned to me to draw near. I did so. 


race of a nobleman—" but L believe the interpreter to be incapable, and 

am certain that what [ say is not Gllingly explained to the judges; nei- 
ther do [ believe he can give me a sound notion of what the advocate is 
alleging against us. May I entreat you to solicit the bench for permission 
to take his place? [ know you will eapect no apology for the trouble 
from a man in my situation.” 

This unexpected address in open court took me fairly aback, and I stop- 
ped short while in the act of passing the open space in front of the dock, 
which was kept clear by six marines in white jackets, whose muskets, 
fixed om pocey and uniform caps, seemed out of place to my mind ina 
criminal court, The lawyer suddenly suspended his harangae, while the 
ied es Hixed theit eyes on me, and so did the audience, confound them! 

‘0 


the focus of so many eyes was trying to my modesty; for, al- | 


though I had mixed a little in the world, and was not altogetber unac- 
quainted with bettermost society, still, below any little manner that I 
had acquired, there was, and always will be, an under stratum of bash- 
fulness, or sheepishness, or mauvaise honte, call it what you will; and the 
torture, the breaking on the wheel, with which aman of that tempera- 
ment perceives ihe eyes of a whole court-house, for instance, attracted 
to him, none but a bashful man can understand. At length I summoned 
courage to speak. 

“ May it please your honours, this poor fellow, on bis own behalf, and 
on the part of hie fellow-prisoners, complains of the incapacity of the 
sworn interpreter, and requests that | may be made the channel of com- 
munication in his stead.” 

This was a tremendous effort, and once more the whole blood of my 
body rushed to my cheeks and forehead, and I “ sweat extremely.” The 


| notice, immediately traduced this literally to the unhappy men. A mur- 
od beg pardon, Mr. Cringle,”’ be saidin Spanish, with the ease and | 


trail at last. Can you sweer to more than one?” 
“ Ves, your honoar.”’ 
| “ Yes!" again responded the sans wig. How many?” 

The man counted them off. “ Fifteen, sir. That young fellow there 
| is the man who cut Captain Spurtel’s throat, after violating bis wife be- 
| fore his eyes.” 
| “God forgive me, is it possible?” gasped Thomas Cringle. [Other 
| atrocities were proved). 
| But the prosecutor had thought he bad bagged the whole forty-three. 
| And so he ultimately did before the evening closed in, as most of the 
| others were identified by other witnesses; and when they could not ac- 
| 





tually be sworn to, the piracies were brought home to them by cireum- 
stantial evidence ; such, for instance, as having been captured on board 
| of the craft we bad taken, which again were identified os the very vessels | 
| which had plundered the merchantmen and murdered several of their | 
| crews, so that by six o'clock the jury had retarned a verdict of Guilly— 
| and I believe there never wasa juster—wgainst the whole of them. The 
| finding and sentence of death following therenpon, seemed not to create 
| eny strong effect upon the prisoners. They bad all seen how the trial 
was going; and, long before this, the bitternerss of death seemed to be 
past. 
Immediately after the judgment was pronounced, which, both as to 
| import, and literally [had translated to them, Captain N , who was 
| sitting on the bench beside his brother officers, nodded to me, “I say Mr. 
| Cringle, tell the coxswain to call Peart, if you please.” 
| Lpassed the word tc one of the Firebrand’s marines, who was on 
| duty, who again repeated the order to a seaman who was standing at 





the door. 

“I say, Moses, call the clergyman.” 

Now this Pearl was no other than the seaman who pulled the stroke- 
oar in the gig: a very handsome negro, and the man who afterwards 
forked Whiffle out of the water— tali, powerful, ane muscular, and alto- 
gether one of the best men in the ship. The rest of the boat’s-crew, 
from his complexion, bad fastened the sobriquet of the clergyman on 
him. 

* Call the clergyman.” 

The superseded interpreter, who was standing near, seeing I took no 


mur arose amongst them. 

“ Que—el padre ya? Somos en Capillo entonces—poco tiempo, po- 
co tiempo !” 

They had thought that the clergyman having been sent for, the sen- 
| tance was immediately to be executed, but I undeceived them; and, in 
j ten minutes after they were condemned, they were marched off under a 
heavy escort of foot to the jail. I must make a long story short. Two 
, days afterwards, | was ordered with the launch to Kingston, early in the 

morning, to receive twenty five of the pirates who had been ordered for 
| execution that morning at Gallows Point. It was little past four in the 
) morning, when we arrived at the Wherry wharf, where they were elrea- 





us how much delight ore buman being can confer upon the world ;— 
bas taught us also that the imagination may aspire to the wildest flights 
without wandering into error. Of whom else among our great list of 
names—the heir-looms of our nation—can we say that he bas left us 
every thing to admire, and nothing to forgive? 

It isin four different paths of intellectual eminence that Sir Walter 
Scott has won his fame; asa poet, a biographer, an historian, anda 
novelist. [tis not now atime (withthe great man’s clay searce cold) 
to enter into the niceties of critical discussion. We cannot now weigh, 
and sift, and compare. We feel too deeply at this moment to reason 
well—but we ourselves would incline to consider him greatest as a poet. 
Whether it be that to our earliest recollections he was most endeared by 
those mighty lays which called from antiquity all its noblest spirit, and 
breathed a life and nature into that literature, which was then languish- 
ing under the drowsiness of eternal imitation, and the trappings of a 
false and Gallic artificiality of school, at once burthensome and frivo- 
lous ;—whatever be the cause of our differing from the world in general 
on this point, certain it is, that we think him even greater as a poet than 
a novelist,—and were it possible that time could wither up the interest 
of the world in either, we think that the prose of Waverley might suffer 
before the verse of Marmion. Never, indeed, bas there been a poet so 
thoroughly Homeric as Scott—the battle—the feast—the councii—the 
guard-room at Stirling—the dying warrior at Flodden—the fierce Ber- 
trare speeding up the aisle—all are Homeric ;—all live—move—breathe 
and burn—alike poetry, but alike life! There is this difference, too, 
marked and promineut—between his verse and his prose ;—the first is 
emphatically the verse of Scott—the latter (we mean in its style) may 
be the prose of any one—the striking originality, the daring boldness, 
the astonishing vigour of the style, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, are 
lost in the Antiquary and Guy Mannering. 

Scott may be said, in prose, to have no style. There are those, we 
know, who call this very absence of style a merit—we will not dispute 
it: if it be so, Scott is the first great prose writer froin Bacon to Gibbon, 
—nwy, from Herodotus, in Greek, to Paul Courier, in French—who has 
aclaim toit. For our own part, we think him great, in spite of the 
want of style, and not because of it. As a biographer, he has been un- 
fortunate in his subjects: the two mest important of the various lives he 


| bas either delineated or sketched—that of Dryden and that of Swift— 


are men, to whose inexpiable Laseness genius could neither give the dig- 
nity of virtue nor the interest of error. Nor, perhaps, if we may pre- 
sume to say so, was the Lent of the biographer’s mind that of the super: 
he had more of the spirit of veneration than that of inquiry. And in his 
estimate, both of men and of books, his reasoning seldom satisfies us so 
much as bis enthusiasm charms. He was born not to compose criticisms, 
but to create critics; and the lessons he would draw from @he lives and 
genius of other men,—the poet—the romancer—the critic—tbhe pbiloso- 
pher of future ages—will deduce from his own. 

Asan historian, we confess that we prize him more highly than asa 





| dy clustered, with their hands pinioned behind their backs, silent and sad, | 
| but all of them calm, and evineing no unmanly fear of death. 
I don’t know if other peuple have noticed it but this was one of seve. | 
| ral instances where I have seen foreiguers—Frenchmen, Italians, and 
| Spaniards, for instance, meet death, inevitable death, with greater firm- 


biographer: itis true that the same faults are apparent in both, but there 
is in the grand History of Napoleon more scope for redeeming beauties. 


| His great, his unrivalled, excellence in description is here brought into 


full and ample display: bis battles are vivid, with colours which no other 
historian ever could command. And all the errors of the history still 
leave scenes and touches of unrivalled majesty to the book, 





| ness than British soldiers or sailors. Let me explain. In the field, or 
a, in mortal combat, on the blood-slippery quarter-deck of an 


Asa novelist, Scott has been blamed for not imparting a more useful 
moral to his fictions, and for dwelling with too inconsiderate an interest 


enemy's vessel, a British soldier or sailor is the bravest of the brave. | onthe chivalric allusions of the past. To charges of this nature all 


No soldier or sailor of any other country, saving and excepting those 
| datraned Yankees, can stand against hini—they would be utterly over 
| powered—their hearts would fail them—they would either be cut down 

—thrust through, or they would turn and flee. Yet those same men who 
have turnedand fled, will meet death, but it must be, as I said, inevitable, 
unavailable death, not only more firmly than their conquerors would do 
in their circumstances, but with an intrepidity—ob, do not call it inaif- 
| ference !—altogether astonishing. Be it their religion, or their physical 

conformation, or what it may, all Lhave do with, is the fact which 1 





writers are liable. Mankind are divided into two classes; and he who 
belongs to the one will ever incur the reproach of not seeing through the 
medium of the other. Certain it is, that we, with utterly different no- 
tions on political truths from the great writer who is no more, might feel 
| some regret—some natural pain—that that cause which we believe the 
best, was not honoured by his advocacy; but when we reflect on the teal 
influence of his works, we are satisfied they have been directed to the 
| noblest ends, and have embraced the largest circle of human interests. 
| We do not speak of the delight he bas poured forth over the earth—of 





judges, he of the black robe and those of the epaulet, communed to-| record as undeniable, Out of five-and-twenty individuals in the present | the lovely hours he has charmed—of the sad hearts he has beguiled— 


ther. 

“ Have you any objection to be sworn, Mr. Cringle 1” 

None in the least, provided the court considers me competent, and 
the accused are willing to trust to me.” 

“Si, si!” exclaimed the young Sponiard, as if comprehending what 
was going on—‘“ Somos contentos—todos, todos!" and he looked round, 
like a prince, on his fellow-culprits. A low murmuring, “ Si si—con- 
tento, contento!” passed amongst the group. 

“ The accused, please your honours, are willing to trust to my correct- 
ness. 

The whole party were proved by fifly witnesses to have been taken in 
arms on board of the schooners in the Cove; and farther, it was proved 
that no commission or authority to cruise whatsoever was found ou board 
any of them, a strong proof that they were pirates. 

“Que dice, que dice?” enquired the young Spaniard already men- 
tioned. 

I said that the court seemed to infer, and were passing it on the jury, 
that the absence of any commission or letter of marque from a superior 
officer, or from any of the Spanish authorities, was strong evidence that 
they were marauders—in fact pirates. 

“Ab!” he exclaimed; “gracias, gracias!” Then with an agitated 
hand he drew from his bosom a parchment, folded like the manifest 
of & merchant ship, and at the same moment the gruff fierce-looking el- 
neh man did the same, with another similar instrament from his own 

ast. 

* Here, here are the commissions—here are authorities from the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, Read them.” 

I looked over them; they were regular to all appearance, at least as 


instance, not a sigh was heard, nor a moan, nor a querulous word, They 
stepped lightly into the boats, and seated themselves in silence. When 
| told by the seamen to make room, or to shift so as not to be in the way 
of the oars, they did su with alacrity, and almost with an air of civility, 
although they knew that within balf an hour their earthly career must 
close for ever. 
The young Spaniard who had stood forward so conspicuously on the 
trial, was in my boat; in stepping in, he accidentally trode on my foot 
| in passing forward; he turned and apologized, with much natural polite- 
ness—*' He hoped he had not hurt me ?” 
| Lanswered kindly, I presume—who could have done so harshly ? This 
emboldened him apparently, for he stopped, and asked leave to sit by 
me. Lconsented, while an incomprebensible feeling crept over me ; and 
when once I had time to recollect myself, I shrunk from him, as a blood- 
stained brute, with whom even in his extremity it was unfitting for me 
|‘ hold any intercourse. When he noticed my repugnance to remain 
' near him, be addressed me hastily, as if afraid that I would destroy the 
| opportunity he seemed to desire. 
} ‘God did not always leave me the slave of my passions,” he said, in 
a low, deep, most musical voice. ‘* The day has been when I would 
| have shrank as you do,—but time presses. Yow have a mother?” said 
|he—I assented—' and an only sister?’ As it happened, he was right 
|here too. ‘“ And—-and"—here he hesitated, and his voice shook and 
| trembled with the most intense and heart-crushing emotion—* y una mas 
| cara que ambos ?’'—Mary, you can tell whether in this he did not also 
speak truth. I acknowledged there was another being more dear to me 
|than either, ‘ Then,” said he, “take this chain from my neck, and the 
, crucifix, and a small miniature from my bosom; but not yet—not till | 





there was no autographs in court of the Spanish Viceroy, or any of his | leave the boat. You will find an address affixed to the string of the lat- | 

officers, W hose signatures, either real or forged, were affixed to the instrn- jter. Your course of service may lead you to St. Jago—if not, a brother | 

meats, witn which to compare them. There was a great chance, | con- | officer may"—His voice became inaudible; his hot scalding tears drop- 
. | 


of the beauty and the music which be has summoned to a world where 
all travail and none repose: this, indeed, is something—this, indeed, isa 
| moral—this, indeed, has been a benefit to mankind. And this is a new 
corroborant of one among the noblest of intellectual truths —viz. that 
the books which please, are always books that, in one sense, benefit; and 
that the work which is largely and permanently popular—which sways, 
moulds, and sofens the universal heart—cannot appeal to vulgar and 
unworthy passions (such appeals are never widely or long triumphant !) ; 
the delight it occasions is a proof of the moral it inspires 
Bat this power to charm and to beguile is not that moral excellence to 
which we refer, Scott has been the first great genius—Fielding alone 
| excepted—who invited our thorough and uncondescending sympathy to 
the wide mass of the human family—who has stricken (for in this artifi- 
| cial world it requires an effort) into our hearts alove anda respect for 
|those chosen from the people. Shakspeare has not done this—Shak- 
speare paints the follies of the mob with a strong and unfriendly bard. 
Where, in Shakspeare, isthere a Jeanie Deans? Take up which you 
will of those numerous works which have appeared, from ** Waverley” 
\tothe “ Chronicles of the Canongate,”—open where you please, you 
will find portraits from the people—and your interest keeping watch be- 
| side the poor man's hearth. Not, in Scott, as they were in the dra- 
| matists ofour language, are the peasant, the artificer, the farmer, dragged 
| on the stage merely to be laughed at for their brogue, and made to seem 
ridiculous because they are useful. 

He paints them, it is true, in their natural language, but the language 
| is subservient to the character; he does not bow the man to the phrase, 
| but the phrase tothe man. Neither does he fatter on the one band, as 
he does not slight on the other. Unlike the maudlin pastoralists of 
France, he contents himself with the simple truth—he contrasts the dark 
shadows cf Meg Merrilies, or of Edie Ochiltree, with the holy and pure 
lights that redeem and sanctify them—he gives us the poor, even to the 


jectured so far as 1 saw, that they would be acquitted; and in this case, ped fast on my band, and the ravisher, the murderer, the pirate, wept a3 | gypsey and beggar, as they really are—contented, if our interest is ex- 





we, his majesty's officers, would have been converted into the traasgres- 
sing party; forif it were established that the vessels taken, were bona 
fide Guarda Costa's, we should be placed in an awkward predicament, in 
having captured them by force of arms, not to take into account the bav- 
ing violated the sanctity of a friendly port. 

But | coald see that this anexpected production of regular papers by 
their officers had surprised the pirates themselves, as much as it had done 
me,—whether it was a heinous offence of mine or not to conceal this 
impression from thecourt, (there is some dispute about the matter to this 
hour between me and my conscience,) I can’t tell ; but I was determined 


to stick sernpulously to the temporary duties of my office, without stat. | 


ing what I suspected, or even translating some sudden expressions 
overbeard by me, that would have shaken the credibility of the docu- 
ments. 


“Commissiones, commissiones!" for instance, was murmured by a 


weatherbeaten Spaniard, with a fine bald head, from which two small | 


tufts of grey hair stood out above his ears, and with a superb Moorish 


tne commicsionse—Si hay comissiones, el Diablo mismo, les ba 
echo |" 


The court was apparently non-plussed—not so the wigless man of law. | 
His pea-green visage assumed a more fiendish hue, and the expression of 


his eyes became damnable and blasting. He looked altogether like a cat 
sure of her mouse, but willing to let it play in fancied joy of escaping, as 
he said softly to the Jew crier, who was perched in a high chair above the 
heads of the people, like an ugly corbie in its dirty nest—‘ Crier, call Job 
Rumbletithump, mate of the Porpoise.” 

“Job Rumbletithamp, come into court!" 

“Here,” quoth Job, as a stout bluff honest-looking sailor rolled into 
the witness's box. 

. Now, clerk of the crown, please to swear in the mate of the Por- 
poise.” It was done. “ Now, my man, you were taken going through 


the Celece Passage in the Porpoise by pirates, in August last—were you 
not?” - ; 


** Yes, sir.” 

“Tarn your face to the jury, and speak up, sir. Do you see any of 
the honest men who made free with you in that dock, sir? Look at them, 
sir 

The mate walked up to the dock, stopped, and fixed his e 
on ee rene Spaniard. [ stared breathlessly at him also. He grows 


vale as death—his lip quivers—the large drops of sweat once more burst 
rom bis brow. 1 grew sick, sick 


“ Yes, your honour,” said the mate. 


yes intently 


an innocent and helpless infant. ‘ Youwill deliver it. Promise a dying 
man—promise a great sinner.” But it was momentary=he quelled the 
passion with a fierce and savage energy, as be said sternly, ‘ Promise ! 
Promise !”’ I did so, and I tulfilled it. The day broke. I took the 
| sewels and miniature from his neck, as he led the way with the firm step 
of a hero in ascending the long gibbet. ‘The halters were adjusted, 
when he stepped towards (he side I was on, as fer as tle rope would let 
him, “ Dexa me verla—dexa me verle, una ves mas!” I held ap the 
ininiature. He looked—he glared intensely at it. ‘“ Adios, Maria, seas 
feliz mi querida—feliz—feliz—M aria—adios—adios—Maria— Mar’ —— 
The rope severed thy name from his heart, sweet girl; but not until it 
also severed his soul from his body, and sent him to his tremendous ac- 
count—young in years, but old in wickedness—to answer at that triba- 
nal, where we must all appear, to the God who made him, and whose 
gilts he had so fearfully abused, for thy broken beart and early death, 
amongst the other scarlet atrocities of his short but ill spent life. 


The signal had been given—the lumbering flap of the long drop was | 


heard, and five-and-twenty buman beings were wavering in the sea- 
breeze in the agonies of death! The other eighteen suffered on the 
| same spot the week following; and for long after this fearful and bloody 
| example struck terror into the Cuba fishermen. 7 
—— 
MR. BULWER’S CHARACTER OF SIR WALTER 
= , rgyry 
SCOTT. 
| The blow is struck—the lyre is shattered—the music is hushed at length. 
} The greatest—the most various—the most commanding genius of mo- 
dern times has lett us to seek for that successor to bis renown which, ia 
| all probability, a remote generation alone will furnish forth. It is true 
we have been long prepared for the event—it does not fall upon us sud 
denly—leaf after leaf was stripped from that noble tree 
| felled to the earth at last;—our sympathy in his decay bas softened to us 
the sorrow for his death. It is not now our intention to trace the charac- 
ter or (o enumerate the works of the great man whose career is run:— 
| to every eye that reads—every ear that hears—every heart that remem- 
| bers, this mach, at least, of his character is already known,—that he had 
all the exuberance of genius and none of its excesses: that he was at 
| once equitable and generous—that his heart was ever open to charity— 
that his life has probably been shortened by his scrupulous regard for 
justice. His career was one splendid refutation of the popular fallacy, 
| that genius has of ne cessily vices—that its light must he meteoric—and its 
| courses wayward and uncontrolled. He bas left mankind two grea 


cited, and knowing that nature is sufficient to excite il. From the palaces 
of kings—from the tents of warriors, he comes—equally at home with 
man in all aspeets—to the cotter’s hearth ;—he bids us turn from the pomp 
of the Plantagenets to bow the knee tothe poor Jew’s daughter—he 
makes us sicken at the hollowness of the royal Rothsay, to sympathize 
with the honest love of Hugh, the smith, No, never was there one—not 
even Burns himself--who forced us more intimately to acknowledge, or 
more deeply to feel, that 

“ The rank is but the guineastamp, 

The man’s the gowd, for a’ that.” 

And is this being, to whom intellect taught philanthropy, to be judged 
by ordinary rules?—are we to guage and mete his capecities of good, 
by the common measure we apply to common men!?—No! there wes 
\in him a large and Catholic sympathy with all classes, all tempers, all 

conditions of men; and this it was that redeemed bis noble works from 
| ail the taint of party, and all the leaves of sectarianism ; this it was that 
made him, if the Tory in principal, the all embracing leader in practice. 
Compare with what he has done for the people—in painting the people, 
| —the works of poets called Liberal by the doctrinaires—compare the 


} 


| writings of Scott with those of Byron—whiech have really tended the 
most to bind us to the poor ’—the first bas touched the homely strings of 


‘our real heart—the other has written fine vague stanzas about freedom. 


| Lara, the Corsair, Childe Harold, Don Juan, these are the works —we 
| will not say of the misanthrope—at least of the aristocrat. Are Scott's 


so? Yet Byron was a Liberal, and Scott a Tory. Alas, the sympathy 
with humanity is the true republicanism of a writer of fiction. Liberal 


land Torv are words which sig) sothing out of the sphere of the poli- 


tics of the dav. Who shall we select from the Liberal poets of our age 
who has bound us to the people, like Scott—Shelley, with his metaphy- 
sicc! refinings ’—-Moore, with his elaborate floridity of patriot- 


before it was | ism ?—No! we feel at once that Nature taught Scott more of friend- 
‘ship with all mankind, than the philosophy of the one or the fancy of 


the other, Out of print, Scott might belong toa perty—in print, man 
kind belonged to him. Toryism, which is another name of the spirit of 
monopoly. forscok him at that point where his inquiries into human na- 
ture began. He is not, then, we apprehend, justly liable to the charge 
of wanting a sound moral—even a# great political moral—(and political 
morals are the greatest of all)—in the general tenor of works which 
have compelled the hichest classes to examine and re spect the lowest 
In this, with far less learning, far less philosophy, than Fielding, he is only 
exceeded by him in one character—‘and that, indeed, the most admira- 


| ble in English fiction)—the character of Parson Adams. Jennie Deans 
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is worth a thousand such as Fanny Andrews. Fielding, Le Sage, aud 
Cervantes are the only three writers, siace the world began, with whom, 
asa novelist, he can be compared. And perhaps he excels them, as 
Voltaire excelled all the writers of his nation, not by the superior merits | 
of one work, but by the brilliant aggregute of many. ‘Tom Jones, Gil | 
Bias, Don Quixote, are, without doubt, greater, much greater, produc- 
tions than Waverley; but the authors of ‘Tom Jones, Gil Glas, and even 
of Don Quixote, have not manitested the same fertile and mighty genius 
as the author of the Waverley Novels } 

And that genius—seemingly so inexhaustiblo—is quenebed at length! | 
We can be charmed no more--the eloquent tongue is mute—the master’s | 
waad is broken up—the right hand bath forgot its cunning—the cord that | 
is loosened was indeed of silver—and the bow! that is broken at the dark | 
well wasof gold beyond all price. 

Dewth, of late, has been busy amongst the great men of earth —the 
mighty landmarks of the last age, one after one, have been removed :— 
Cuvier, Mackintosh, Bentham, Goethe, and now Scott—there is some- , 
thing, as it were, mysterious and solemn in the disappearance of so many | 
lights of the ege, within so short an interval of each other;—and bappen- 
ing, as it does, at a period when the oid elements of society are shaken | 
to the centre, it might have seemed to ancient superstition es if the world | 
were preparing itself foran unexpected era, and the removal of the chiefs 
of the past time betokened the advent of a new order of mind suited to | 
the new disposition of events. 

When a great man dies, he leaves 9 chasm which eternity cannot Gill. 
Others succeed to his fame—but never to the exact place which be leld | 
in the world’s eye ;—they may be greater than the one we bave lost—but | 
they arenothe. Shakspeare built not his throne on the same site as | 
Homer—nor Scott on that whence Shakspeare looked down upon the 
usiverse. The gap which Scott leaves in the world is the token of the | 
space he filled in the homage of his times. A bundred ages bence our 
posterity will still see that wide interval untenanted—a vast and mighty | 
erain the intellectual world, whieh will prove how spacious were * the | 
city and the temple, whose summit has reached to Heaven.” 

Tar Avtuor or * Evcene Aram.” | 


—- 
ANECDOTES. 
From The Georgiaa Era. Vol. I. 

Caroline, Queen of George 11.—One of the Princesses having, without | 
the least occasion, suffered a Lady in Waiting to stand by her cheir fora 
considerable time, when the royal offender came, as usual, to read to ber | 
Mojesty in the evening, the Queen would not permit her to sit down, but 
kept her standing, until she was nearly exhausted; and then, alluding | 
to the manner in which the Princess had treated the Lady in Waiting, | 
observed, “ You are now, my dear, capable of feeling how improper it 
is, unnecessarily, to make those who are about you the victims of eti- 
quette.” 

Pitt and Fox.—In person, Pitt was tall, slender, well proportioned, and 
active. He had blue eyes, rather a fair complexion, prominent features, | 
and a high capacious forehead. His aspect was severe and forbidding ; | 
his voice clear and powerful; bis action dignified, but neither graceful 
nor engaging; his tone and manners, although urbane and complacent 
in society, were lofty, and often arrogant, inthe senate. On entering the 
House, it was his custom to stalk sternly to his place, without honouring 
even his most favoured adherents with a word, a nod, or even a glance 
of recognition. Fox, on the contrary, strolled at leisure, and, occa- 
sionally, even meandered, to his seat, bestowing  good-humoured smile, 
a kind inquiry, or a gay observation upon every friend whom he passed. 

George the Second and the Young Pretender.—The young Pretender is 
said to have visited this country on more thin one occasion during this 
reign, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public feeling in his fa- 
vour. The King, it is related, one day asked Lord Holderness, then 
Secretary of State, where the Pretender was ?—“ Upon my word, 
Sire,” was the reply, “I don't exactly know; I suppose in Italy; but I'l) 
consult my last despatches.”—* Poh, poh! man,” said the King, “don’t 
trouble yourself about despatches; I'll tel! you where he is: be is at No 
, in the Strand, and was last night at Lady -——’s rout. What shall } 
we do with him?” Lord Holderness proposed calling a council; but the | 
King said, “No, no; we can manage the business without a council. | 
Lei him stay where he is at present; and when the poor man has amused | 
himself with looking about London, he will go bome again.” j 

Witticasms of Lord North.—Waiking one day into the china shop of | 
Fogg ard Son, he said to one of the partners, ‘‘ This strange coalition of | 








| ribands for trimming velvet bonnets, have a smail satin spot. 


establishment, 


| his pupils the manner in which he began business. 
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stay, they make occasional excursions to Hardwicke Hall, Derbyshire, | The following passage from Sir Walter Scott's own pen, relates to his 


and to Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. 
PEMALE FASHIONS OF THE WEEK. 


The newest article we bave noticed, in what the Preach call lingerie 
(for which, at present, we have no eaplicit designation in the language 
of the toilet) is one which promises to take the place of the caneton; | 
being a tippet with ends, in jaconet muslin, Vandyked at the edge, the | 
pints of which are trimmed round with fuli narrow edgings. ‘The back | 
is slightly gathered in the centre, by means of a jaconet muslin sash, the 
ends of which are trimmed ina similar maoner. For a lighter style of 
dress, these pelerines are made in thread net; not scolloped at the edge, 
but ornamented with an eppligué pattern of Brussels or Honiton sprigs 
For both, the double falling cotlar is rounded off and trimmed, to corres 
pond with the tippet ;—square ur painted collars being quite exploded. | 
All the gauze ribands now imported from Paris, to be copied at our ma- 

’ 
| 


nufactures, are of dark colours—claret, ernmson, or cherry, beautifully 
shot with white in very narrow stripes; and the large patiern, or em- 
bossed ribands, are not likely to be worn this winter. Broad sarsevet 
The neck | 
knots, so much worn for the last thre. or four years, have given place to 
a broad riband tormed into a poffing, the ends left to form a bow in front; 
bat we do not conceive that this mode will remain long prevelent, as it 
increases the size of the throat in an unbecoming manner. Buckles are 
also, in a great measure, laid aside in favour of a slider, which confines 
the waist-belt inte three small bows, worn on the left side. The new 
ornament, the cadenette. is increasing in favour with those who wear the 
hair much divided on the forehead.—Oct. Ist. 


Joseph Bonaparte visited the Bank on Tuesday. He was conducted | 
through the various departmenis by some of the principal Clerks of the 


A design bas been formed of erecting a monument to the memory of | 
the late Baron Cuvier, at Montbeliard, the place of his birth. Sabserip- | 


| tions are to be opened at London, Naples, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and | 


several cities of the United States of America. 


The occupiers of the houses required for the opening of the new street 
from the Strand to Long Acre have received notice to quit, preparatory 
to the commencement of the preparations for the erectivn of the new 
Engtish Opera House. 


| 


A tremendous fall of the Dover Cliff, amounting to several thousand 
tons, lately took place just beyond the Castle, making a breach through 
the road to the sea. Fortunately no accident occurred. 

Count O'Reilly, General of Cavalry in the Austrian Army, Chamber- 
lain, Commander of the Imperial Order of Maria Teresa, &e. &c. died | 
lately at Vienna, at the age of 92. 


Plaache's forthcoming piece at Covent Garden is a grand military 
spectacle, connected with the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth 

A few days ago a manin the Exeter [ospital had his leg amputated, he 
having undergone a like operation some time since, so that tie poor fel- 
low is now legless. When the operation on the last leg was finished the 
surgeon said to him, ‘‘ Well, my good fellow, it is all over.” 
your soul, sir, d'ye think I didn’t know that? 
had aleg cut off.”— Western Luminary. 


* Bless 
'Tisn’t the first time I've 


The Duke of Modena, it is seid, refuses to admit into his presence any 
ladies, having dreamed that he was assassinated by @ woman. 

How to Establish a Name.—Dr. Portal, who died lately in Paris, was in 
high repute asa physician. It was really amusing to hear him relate to 
Knowing that ina 
great capital like Paris, quackery answers well enough for those without 
talents, the doctor determined for once to make it serve the purpose of 
merit, ‘T’o this end he ordered his man (the only one he kept) to knock 
daily at all houses in the city, and inquire for Dr. Portal. No one, of 
course, knew auy thing of Dr. Portal, but by frequent repetition of the 
neme, and stunned by the noise of the knockers, people began to sus 
pect he was some able man in his line, and for once the conjecture was 
right. 


The River Thames dried up --bn the year 1158 there happened so re- 
markable a deficiency of water in tbe river Thames, that the citizens 
passed through the bed of the river, “ on foot, dry shod."”--New History | 
of London. 

Dr. Radcliffe-—Dr. Radcliffe observed, a short period before his | 
death, “that when L was young, and yet unskilled in oredicine, I possess | 


| of this happy house 


| Occasional pang. 


j carly life :>—' 1 mest refer to a very early period of my tile were I to 


point out my first achievements asa tale-teller, bai L believe some of my 
old schoollellows can stilt bear witness that | had a distinguished char- 
acter for that talent at atime when the applause of my Companions was 


| my recompense for the disgraces acd punishments which the future ro- 


mance-Writer incurred for veing idle himself, and keeping others idle, 
during beurs that should have been employed on out tasks, The chief 
enjoyment of my holidays wasto eseape with a chosen friend who had 
the same taste with mysell, and to alternately recite to each other such 
wild adventures as we were able to deviee. We told exch in turn inter- 
minable tales of knight-errautey, and batiles, and eachantmens, which 
were continued from one day to another, as opportanity offered, without 
our ever thinking of bringing them to a conciasion, s we observed a 
strict secrecy on the subject of this intercourse, it eequired all the cha- 
racter of @ concealed pleasure; and we used to select for the scenes of 
our indulgence long walks through the solitary and romantic eavirons of 
Arthur's Seat, Selisbary Crags, Braid Hills, and similar pleees in the 
vicinity of Edinbargh; and the recollections of those holidays still forms 
an oasis in the pilgrimage whieh Ihave to look back upon,’ 
— 
JEANIE STEVENSON. 
A Tale of the Dominic. 

It was when I was gone forth on one of my summer-day (ravellings 
I bethought ine, as I plodded along, concerning the likely tate of one in 
whom f bad always taken a special interest, She was a lassie bairn 
when I knew ler first; for | remembered her from eo infant, and a 
bonnie baby she was, and now she was @ grown woman; and the last 
time L was in this part of the country | had an inkling of something con- 


| ee roing ber sent in at the corner of my ear, that now, asl thought on it, 


stirred up the prophesyings of my mind. Why a wandering old fool 
as | was should thus concern myself, as I journeyed by the way-side, 
about a pretty blossom like Jeanie Stevenson, was certainly most unac- 
countable; but buman nature is a mystery; and thus it heath always 


| happened to me, that, whilst the fowersof wownakiod have for many 


years bloomed and faded around me, and various joys and griefs of 


| others bave interested me to witness, to me these have ever been matters 
lof easterior contemplation, circumstances having interposed between 


me and this branch of experimental philosophy. When, therefore, I got 
into the little seaport which vow ley belore me, and drew near to the 
house where Jeanie’s parents dwelt, all the beauty of the Firth, whieh 
the town overluoked, could not abstract me from my own unens 

thoughts, or prevent an involuntary train of sombre anticipation pone § 
ing the fate of one who was worthy to occupy) the benevolent musings 


‘of an old man. 


When I came to the door, which [knew it was eapected I should seek 
as svon aslarrived, I saw, by the very dimness of the brass knocker, that 
things within did not wear their usual brightness; aod yet inside every- 
thing appeared as formerly, and I was received with even more than the 
usual cordiality. Still 1 thought an air of solemnity appeared in the 
countenances of my host and his wife: it secmed strange that I should 
find them thus seated in conclave at that hour of the day j--in short, I 
seemed to have disturbed them in the midet of some serious discussion 3 
and when Jeanie re-entered, for she had retired on first hearing me, I 
saw by ber face that she had been crying 

“ What's this that's amoug you, sirs,” said 1, as they all remained 
silent; “LT hope no evil dispensation has been seat to disturb the comfort 

nn 

“ Every house that ever I kenned,” said the old man, “has at times 
a waft of unhappiness passing through it, as every heart that lives has its 
But take a seat, and speak to us, sir-deanie, there, is 
our subject; she was aye a great favourite of yours, and you are well 
come to give her aod us a word of counsel 

“What can this be now?" I thought, as Jeanie again rose, and was 
about to retire. Her father, however, commended her to tarry; and as 
L looked in the sad countenance of the pretty young thing, and the knit 


| brows and stern thoughtfuleese evinced by ber mother, the whole matter 


flashee at once on me; for Lhad heard of the crosses and troubles that 
her father had encountered; Lkuew that he had vo excellence in world- 
ly craft; aod | saw that the two parents, in the dread and desperation of 
approaching poverty, bad made op their minds to inake merehandise of 
their only daughter. 

Postponing, however, any reply as long as T could, Lonly said, “ Ye'll 


yours, Sir, will soon be at au end; one of the principals must shortly ob-! sed at least twenty remedies for every disease; but now since | have | ¢cuse me, Mr. Stevenson, but its higher wisdom than mine that you 
tain an ascendancy ; for Fog will either eclipse Sun, or Sun chase Fog;| grown old in the art of healing, [know more than twenty diseases for | Would need to apply to, if ye seek of counsel on family affairs.” 


so that, you see, the partnership cannot last.” 

Two brothers having realized handsome fortunes by their commercial 
transactions with government, Lord North nicknamed one of them « 
rogue in spirit, in allusion to bis rum contract, and the other a rogue in | 
grain, sume of his dealings in corn having elevated him to the pillory. | 

To a friend whe had asked him what could be his brother's motive for | 
marrying Miss Bannister, he replied, “Why, to confess the truth, I can 
say but little for either her beauty or her tortune; but, with regard to 
family, it is different, for I hear she is nearly related to the Stairs.” 

A nobleman having alluded to him as “ that thing of 4 minister,” he 
was advised to resent the expression. ‘I will,” said he, “ by continu 
ing in office; as [ know his Lordship has no other resentment against me, 
than wishing to be the thing L am.” 

He used to relate that when he asked the Lord Mayor, during the 
riots in 1780, why he did not call upon the posse comitatus, be received | 
for answer, “I would have done so, but deuce take the fellow! I don’t 
know where be lives.” 

He was frequently upbraided for snoring on the treasury bench, du- | 
ring the discussion of important topics. While Alderman Sawbridge was 
speaking in favour of annual parliaments, he raised a langh among the 
opposition, by calling the aitention of the House to the Noble Premier, | 
who was drowsily nodding in his place. Lord North, however, pro- | 
tested that he was not asleep while the Alderman spoke; ‘ but,” added 
he, ‘I wish to heaven I had been !"’ 





SuNwavry. 


Sir Walter Scott, the present Boronet, is now Major in the 15th Hus. | 
sars,in which regiment he entered as Lieutenant about the year 1824 
He was formerly in the 18th Hussars, and was placed on half-pay when | 
that regiinent wasdisbanded. Sir Walter does not resembile his illustrious 
father in person nor in countenance. Sir Walter Scott studied in the 
senior department of the Military College, whence he obtained a first 
class certificate, and is considered an excellent military draftsman. He, 
has been married some years to an heiress of very handsome fortune 
(Jobson, we believe, was the lady’s maiden name ;) they have no family. 
This lady very nobly volunteered the appropriation of her whole for- 
tune for the comfort of Sir Walter, at the time of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which placed him in pecuniary difficulties. The present 
Baronet is a good regimental officer, and much esteemed in the corps, 
both by the officers and men. He hasa brother connected with the Fo- 
reign Office, who is now abroad on some diplomatic mission; and two 
sisters, the elder of whom is married to Mr. Lockhart—the other is an- | 
married. 


>. 

The reception given by the King of Prussia to King Leopold's Minis- 
ter, was most marked and flattering; and the autograph letter to King 
Leopold was of so frank and friendly character as to leave no doubt of 
the Prussian Monarch’s intentions, in respect to the affairs of Belgium 


Joseph Bonaparte.—The habits of life acquired by the ex-King of 
Spain, during bis long residence in America, have unfitted him for the | 
late hours of our fashionable circles in London. A proof of this was 
given a few evenings ago, when the few loiterers still left in town, and 
who, like autumnal flowers, are only prized because those of summer 
are vanished, were invited to meet bis ex-Mejesty at the House of a cer- 
tain Countess, who reigns in London during the dull months of autamn 
and winter, and abdicates at the approach of the vernal season; having 
as it appears as great a dread of the Idesof March, as had the wife of 
Cesar. The company assembled at half-past ten o'clock, and found 
that half an hour before that period, his ex-Majesty had retired, leaving | 
his fair hostess to describe, instead of exhibit, the lion she had promised 
her visitors.—Court Journal. 

The Duke of Devonshire has been entertaining a select party of noble 

riends at Chatsworth. The Marchionessof Wellesley, and her sister | 
Miss Caton, bave been the Duke's guests for several days. During their 


which I have not even a single remedy.— The Doctor. 

Simplicity.—A servant girl who lately visited the theatre at Spalding | 
exclaimed to the door-keepers, “ Well! I'm come to play, tho I never 
was here before; I suppose we pay before we come out; so you may 
show me up in the garret.” 


| 


Lady Cancvassers.—A person subscribing her name Mary, writes to the 
editor of the Belfast paper on the subject of the election for that place. 
The address is “ To the inhabitants of Belfast,” and after reading them 
a lecture on various topics, she thas proceeds:--" But it is folly to talk to | 
you; andI will address myself toa more influential body :—Ladies of 
Belfast! itis one of your own sex who speaks to you; let the other sex 
do as they please, it is with us the decision of this and every election | 
rests. Stand to your curtains—prepare your lectures—and tell your hus- 
bands if they will not act like men, that we, at least, will do our duty; 


and, if we cannot rouse them, we will shame them! Order them to | 


| stand forward for their rights, and publicly choose the candidates. Mr 


* It's needless to be modest about it, Mr. Balgownie, said the old man; 
‘for there's the lassie's eye fixed apee your face alrendy, as if she ex- 
pected you to take her part against her own eR blood, ia favour of 
the wilful fancies and wayward inclinations o th. It's « solemn con- 
cern for my daughter there, Sir; no less than a maidenly liking to 
be disposed, and a sober marriage to be composed; and whether the 
old and experienced, or the young and the romantic, are likely to 
form tie wisest judgment upon such matters, I leave you (his moment to 
provounce,”’ 

“They are likely to judge very different!y, at least,” I replied — ; 
and [had no soouer spoke the words, than happening to glance on the 


| instant ia Jeanie’s face, the gleam of hope that shut through the tears 


from her eye almost took me by the heert to witness it. ‘It’s not for 
me to speak,” I continued, “ upon so delicate a matter as this sweet las- 


sie’s happiness; but if you will have my opinion, ye'll be pleased to be 


more circumstantial anent the whole business.” 
“Tl tell you it all in three words,” said Jeanie’s mother, now striking 


| strong constitution, enjoyed in general robust health, was of moderate | substantial than toom love to a tocherless last. 


Editor--I left my busband at his wine; I hear him coming; put this in, “ and itean be no new tale to a manol observation like you. Since 
in you paper to-morrow, and charge it to none of their committees; but | the wey ry sea became the grave of our first-born, and Willie, my next, 
to the account of my lord and master; and should he not pay it, and | was laid, in bis eighteenth year, in « drier and » nearer bed, and so the 
some others that Twill troubie you with, I shall take upon myself to jack door of death closed upon much of oll that was dear to us in life, 
stretch his ear as long as a claret-jug.” | it was not to be expected but that our thoughts and our hopes should be 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. deeply set upon this bounie lassie Lairn : and that, how she should come 
Sir Waller always disliked the acrimony of disputation; he never, like to be mated and matched, and protected from the vicissitudes of a cold- 
Dr. Joboson, entered the lists as a champion for the plan of conversational | hearted world, gave us, as you may think, no litte concern, It was not 
honour; he never talked for victory, but rather as a relaxation from se- | to be supposed either, that a face like her's—although I say it, that’s her 
verer studies, and in order to amuse and promote kindly feelings; and | own mother--could be often seen in Brideport kirk, without lads and 
he was always remarkably attentive to those who were diflident, gently lovers to covet sucha Jeanie. To young Willinm Ptolomy, the bravest 
encouraging them and drawing them onto take a share in (he conversa- | and brawest of all that came about her, it could not he said that fora 
tion, with a kindness and consideration that was troly admirable. Asa) time her fatherand | bad any particular objection; although we knew 
public speaker, he was graceful, easy,and fluent. He was inthe habit | that the poor lad hed more hopes then havings, and more spank and spice 
of composing with singular ease and fluency, and he seldom altered his | and pleasant manners, then any real present convertible substance, But 
first ideas or language. He generally finished ebout a sheet or sisteen | as the proverb says, ‘every stick bas its nick, end every hank bus itereel,’ 
pages of the novels per day. and the origioal manuscript isin « fair and | and so Willie was dependant on bis father, and the seams and stitches of 
legible hand, with scarcely any alterations. The most brilliant scenes | the old man's affairs have began to be o'er-clearly seen, it's feared that 
and dialogues in“‘Gay Mannering,’”’ the “ Antiquary,”’ “ Tales of my | jell soon have to come to bis hunkers, which will send the young lad to 
Landlord,” &@.,are written out in this manner with scarcely any inter. try farther what bis witsean do for him, whieh ye know, Vominie, is 
lineations, and apparently without any hesitation. The fall food of his | but a lean reversion for the keeping of a pulr man's wile; and so times 
ideas seems to have been poured forth from his excited mind with won- , having changed to the unfortunate youth, as well ns to ourselves, it be- 
derful freedom and facility; and on one occasion, it isrelated of him, | povesusto be mindful of our daughter's hap; for it never does for twa 
that when be was dictating to a [riend (being unable to write from recent misfortanes to cleek their waots together, or if they do, nill they will 
indisposition) one of the dialogues in Ivanhoe, in which Front de Boruf they, the progeny may come one day to the siring and the wallet, end 
is the hero, he rose up from the chair, in the animation of his fancy, and that would iil go down wi’ the genty feelings of my daughter. 
acted the scene which he was describing, giving that part of the dialogue | “ Now, there might be no occasion for liaste in my Jeanie turning the 
which belonged to Front de Beeuf with extraordinary foree andvivacity, | back o' ber band on puir Willie Plolomy, but an offer bas come to her 
and with every suitable accompaniment of tone, gesture, and manner. | from another airt, which should in no case be hastily turned from our 
He evinced the same facility in the composition of his poetry. Like | door. The Laird o' Greendykes is a green and gash man--forty-seven 
many other great meo he was distrustful of his own talents, and not at | or thereabout will measure the tale of his years, and a thousand pund 
all conscious of their wonderful extent; or rather be tried his perform-| Scots, or thereabouts, maun be the least sum of the produce 0° bis rigs. 
ances ly the severe test of his own exquisite taste, and was more hum- | {t's no doubt « natorality that @ young woman should like a young man 
bled by the deficiencies which he discovered than exalted by what he | to daut her and dandie , hark aud fair; but it’s few lasses that just 
had actually performed. Sir Walter Scott's father was cut off by the | gets the lad that rins most in their mind--especially in thee uncanny 
same malady, and about the same age ashis son, who, it is singular, bad | times; andif my daughter, Jeanie, would just take the proffer of the 
always a dread, which the event has anhappily realized, that this disease | Laird o’Greendykes, she would aye be sure of meal in the girnel, aad 
would overtake bim in the decline of life. Yet he was ofa remarkably |; cheese in the clesit, a full awmry,and a plenished purse, and that’s mair 
Noo, take care, Domi- 
habits, and took regular exercise. It was bis practice to rise in the morn-| nie, whef ye’ll answer to that.” 
ing about seven or earlier, and, with the interval of breakfast, to apply Involuntarily, as l considered whet I should say, I turned my eyes 
to his literary studies until one or two o'clock. when he went out to walk agam to Jeanie’s face, nnd I declare as | scanned her anxious look, the 
with his dogs, with whose gembols be was mach amused; nor was he in very power of speech was for atime taken from me. “* Par be it from 
the habit of allowing bis valuable time to be mach interrupied by visi- | me to mterfere between parent and child, and in a case like this,” I said 
tors, who, thouzh they were treated with extreme courtesy, were allow- | at length: “ inasmuch as no aan can answer for the effects of the counsel 
ed after the first day to find their own amusement. He took great inte- | that might be given this day Youur daughter that sits weeping there, is 
rest in adorning the groands aroand Abhotsford, by planting, &e., and the real lamb of the sacrifice, that, being caught by the horns of the 
in the course of his walks he always carefully surveyed the progress of | world’s evil, now waiteth to be made an offering to Mammon, the root 
these improvements.— Ediaburgh Erening Courant. \ of moch unrighteousness. To plunge the knile of sacrifice into a young 
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heart,—to cut asunder the twining tendrils of green affection, and that | looking forward to an union provided tor by the usual indispensables of 
in the moment of another’s misfortune, is doubtiess a sore evil; but | life; exeept in a contingent way, and such as involved great uncertaint 


one,” Ladded, catching the eye of her father, “to which it were per- 
haps wisest for Jeanie patiently to submit, if ber parents think it best for 
their and her bappiness, bedi to them is unquestionably her 
duty. To herself, however, | would refer the matter, for she alone can 
answer for the state of her own feelings, and the strength she can bring 
to meet the oecasion. But isit really mecessary, Mr. Stevenson, to be so 
instantaneous and categorical?” 

“itis Mr. Balgownie,” be said “for this is no newly mooted matter; 
and the Laird o’ Greendykes is getting !o » peremptory in it, as itis the 





both asto time and maoner, of which no one could or ought to spea 

with any predication. That, therefore, hard as it may appear, it was the 
duty of the young to submit as they might to the judgment of the old. 
and particularly to the will of considerate parents; for that I bad seen in 
my time that it was the nature of the circumstances of this life often to 
crush and stifle the desires of the heart. These things I spoke, not 
without some misgivings asto their just application, wheo I looked at 
the distressed young couple before me, and thought of the motives of 
Jeanie’s father and of the Laird of Greendykes, of whom I knew no- 





natare of a wealthy man to be be, when he would have his own will; 
and more than that, | have heard this very afternoon that old Mr. Ptolo- 
my has already re into some lawyer's grip ,and that Willie, his son, 
is likely to be off to Heligoland, or some other place abroad, and where 
would my puir daughter be then, wi’ a ruined man and a landiouper? 
What say ye to that?” 

“ These are good worldly reasons, no doubt,” I said, “ for the world 
is aye ready to punish a man for his misfortunes; but your daughter’ — 

“Mr. Balgownie.” interrupted he, “I expected you to come more 


| hand, and pressing it warmly, thanked me for wy explanation, and for 


thing. But I bad no sooner concluded, than Mr. Ptolomy took my 


the manner in which I had strengthened bim to resign an interesting be- 
ing, of whom he bad never thought himself worthy, and to give up one 
for ever whom he should rather die than everbe the means of bringing 
me the degrading hardships that might attend his own uncertain 
uortune. 

By this time Jeanie had also recovered strength; and when they again 
stood up to say their last word, and to take their ultimate farewell, they 


to rouse him, but all was in vain; for bis father’s affairs would not admit 
of him engeging to any extent in the pursuits of ambition. Indeed, 
everything went wrong with the family; and, to sum up all, bis poor 
father began to take refuge in a drop of drink, and William at length 
seemed to have become the prey of shame and despair. 

“ At last he got off to Heligoland, and thence, I believe, to some- 
where in Germany; and pleasant accounts came home of his returned 
activity, and his success in retrieving his rather’seffairs. Bat later news 
from bim were more sad and sombre; for, with all his activity to do his 
best, the decline of his health is too evident, and I am unable to repress 
my inward apprehensions. I dare not think of whatI fear, nor do I ever 
mind dreams; but I have dreamed of him three several times these last 
three nights, and I carnot get it out of my heed all day, that I am to hear 
some hasty news.” 

Tbe words were scarcely out of her mouth, when starting at a sound 
which did not appear to me to be very loud, she cried—* Bless me, what 
a heavy knock at the door!” 

So much had the apprebension of evil taken hold of her, that she was. 
unable to open the letter that was now put into her hand. I opened it 
for her. My countenance oetrayedthe truth—William Ptolomy was no 


to the point. It's far from expedient, Sir. for a man of your sense | looked so sadly, yet so proudly resolute, and their resolution seemed to 
to tulk sentimental troprs before a young lassie, on an occasion like | cut so deeply into each of their hearts, that | was unable to stand to look 
this, just to put evil thoughts into her bead. It's hurtful, Sir! very | at them, and, tearing myself away, walk dto the opposite window. 
hurtful.” ; | Here, hiding myself behind the curtain, [beard the bitter whisper of 

“Ifthe happiness of life, Mr. Stevenson,” I replied, “ consisted only in | parting regret,—the hall-expressed hope that they would sometimes 
fall girnels of meals, and chissets of eheese, | would at once confess my- | think of each other when far asunder,---the hali-admitted embrace, 
self in the wrong; but though I acknowledge the value of these substan- | repeated till it alarmed themselves,----and the last choking sob of sup- 
tial comforts, Lhave not forgotten that f once was young, and Ihave seen 


pressed agony ! 
enougt to know that there are some hearts who eannot be satisfied with | [| heard him rush towards the door; I heard it close behindhim. The 
common hashs, be they ever so plenty. 


Par be it from me, bowever, to | father and mother were both again in the room ere I was aware. Jeanie 
argue against you; but this poor young thing has her own thoughts, though | stood where William had left her, like a pale statue; but I saw by her 
she does not speak, and a maiden’s tears are but a weak advocate against | countenance that the cord had been too much tightened. At length she 
a father’s will.” ; seemed to awaken suddenly, and rushing towards ber mother, she buried 
The very tone of my reasoning afforded the old man aliint, or rather | her head in ber lap, and burst into atorrent of tears. 

a key to unlock the breast, and so gain his point with his daughter. Ap- I could not remain longer in the house. The same evening, however, 
perling to her feelings bya moving representation of bis own declined | I sought the old man again, and tried to convince bim cf the cruelty, if 
circumstances, and the obligations be bad been under to the Laird of | not danger, of his insisting on this match; but he was deaf to my reason- 
Greendykes; whenever be put her proposed marriage on the footing of | ing. Poverty, like riches, often aggravates unnaturally the selfish prin- 
a salvation to himself and his wife in their present situation, and « happy ciple, and hardens the heart. I went and lodged in the inn; and shortly 
prospect for their old age, the colour gradually returned to her cheek, her | after daylight on the following morning, I was already on my way from 
eyes were dried, and began to glisten with a noble resolution, and rising | the town of Brideport. : * 7 

and kneeling before her father and mother, she gave her hand to each, in The winter had come and gone after this, and the long days of sum- 
token of her consent to become on the following week the wife of Gil-| mer of the following year were passed by me ina diferent part of the 
mour, widower of Greendykes. country, so that it was full the harvest of the second twelvemonth be- 


I witnessed the sceae with a sort of painful admiration, and the excite- | fore my wanderings led me again to the seaward heights of Brideport 
ment of it was bardly over when alow and dubious knock at the door | The afternoon was grey and drowsy, a spitting of rain helda threatening | 


again sent a paleness over Jeanie’s cheek, and seemed to startle her pa- | parley with my evening resolves, and although | was aware that a 
rents with an uneasy fe eling. * This is unlucky,” said her father, “ but | drenching was a dispensation that seldom proved mortal, I begun to wish 
he must be admitted and plainly dealt with,” for they all knew the knock | eXceedingly that | was safe and dryly seated at John Stevenson’s chim- 
to be thatof William Ptolomy, ney cheek. 

Jeanie attempted not to rise; they all seemed transfixed for the mo- had not gone thus far without thinking seriously, and not without 
ment; and William, with the freedom ofa lover and an old friend of the | sadness of old recollections and former scenes; and as I wended along, 
family, walked in. The moment I cast a look over hishandsome manly | [began to wonder exceedingly in what condition [should now find 
figure, and observed the anxious intelligence of his eyes, as he cast them those, if alive, for whom ay heart was much interested. My dull cogi- 
first at hissweetheart and then towards her parents and me. [ wished | tations were slightly disturbed by the quick pattering of a pair of bare 
myself far enough off; fort had always that weakness about me that I | feet by my side, avd lifting up my eyes upon an old-fashioned country 
never could bear to be a witness of any sort of cruelty. mailing and policy which [found myself passing, I asked the bare-footed 

The youth took a seat, crossed his long handsome limbs over each | urchin who kept running beside me to whom it might belong. 
other, and cast his eyesagain aryund him with a look of stern and sud- * IUll belang, I'm thinking,” said the boy, ‘to ane Mr. Gilmour. 
sy Na ay suspicion, — . ; Ye’ll maybe have beard of the Laird of Greendykes, that owns the ship 

urely,” said he, with mildness yet with pride, “ ill news must travel | ca’d the bonnie Jeanie. He’s an aulder man than my father, yet the 
fast when they get first to the duors of our dearest friends; and misfor- | tither year he was married to the bonniest young Lady in a’ Brideport, 
tune must be as bad as itis called, when it so soon turns their looks into | and she sits in a seat just forneat the minister, in the auld kirk at the 
shrinking chillness.” town-end.” ' 

Mrs. Stevenson hemmed twice to break the uneasy silence; the old| “ Andis the lady’s father and mother still alive and well?” I enquired 
man pursed up bis mouth for the utterance of a hard saying; as for Jea-| of the gabbling. 
nie I was sitting next her, and I could hear the laboured beating of her * Oo, gaun about, weel and hearty,” said the boy. “ Now, here’s the 
heart, plainer than the ticking of my own watel, | laird’s gate, made out o’ the jaw-bones o’ a whaal: odsake, sir, but a 

“Hf there’s any thing anpleasant to be said, sirs,” said the youth again, | whaal maun be a big fish to hae jaws like that.” 
“let me hear it at once. Leen hear any consequence of my father’s} “Trae enongh, my man,” said I, giving a white sixpence to the clat- 
troubles if it does not come from Jeanie’s own mouth. Bat she may as/ tering callant; “but that’ll buy something to set thy ain chafts a wag- 
well speak me fair as long as lamin Bridport, whatever may happen | ging.” ‘The bit boy gave a grin at the sight of the siiver, and, taking to 
when Lam oway: for I have just come to take farewell of her before 1) his heels with as much graditude »s could be expected of mankind, I 
go to Heligoland., - proceeded thankfully up the laird’s avenue. ~ 

“In that case, Mr. Ptolomy,” said the old man, “ye’ll have many| [knew Jeanie’s neatness by the appearance of the door-step, and 
years to spend, maybe, and many plansto work out for the making of | still more by the trig comfort of the old-fashioned parlour into which I 
your fortune; and seas will be to cross, and things to happen to us all | was ushered. When she came to me, there was more than surprise and 
that we can w foresee; and if, when you are gone, a change should | cordiality in the look with which I was recognized. She had been lit- 
take place to r daughter Jeanie, it will only be what is naturally to be | tle more than two years married, and yet her air was staid and matronly, 
looked for in the course of things; and i just wish, Mr. Ptolomy, to like « woman of i. and her pretty countenance wore almost the 








speak to you candidly on sie a presumption, and to prepare your mind.” | 

The young man made noreply, but he looked as if a candid cutting 
off of aman’s right hand, or plucking out of his right eye, was not so 
pleasant an operation to the suffereras the honest operator might ima- 
gine. The old lady now struck in, and in the kindest terms appealed to 
the young man’s own considerate good sense, to eny whether, in the pre- 
sent state of bis prospects, it would not be mnch better for him to re- 
linquish any present idea of her daughter; and whether, if an advan- 
tageous offer should cometo Jeanie while he was gone, it would not be 


decided as we proceeded to converse. 

“The chief purpose of my marriage was certainly obtained,” said she, 
for my father and mother live in comfort and without anxiety. As for 
myself, as far as the world’s goods go, I have everything I can wish for, 

and [have a husband whom [also regard as a father, who is to me the 
| kindest of men, and would lay the hairof his head amongst my feet. 
| But in this world something always appears to be wanting, and if I could 


' \ | only have beard that he was happy, and had obtained some measure of 
much better for her to take it, than to be waiting ona far-away uncer- | prosperity, then I might—but why should I still think of him, when I 


. ° } . 
tainty and a wanworth! | know it is almost sinful—you know who I mean—?” 


I saw the cold sweat break apon his brow as the youth sivil | , i inni illi 
sv , gave a civil I saw her lip beginning to tremble : 
response to these fair speeches. “ And now,” said the old man, jocosely, sar WSevsoll'tanels ter War feoteens, 1 cat 


shade of melancholy. That melancholy deepened, and became more | 


more !—and he was even buried in a foreign land. 

Consolation is not easily effected in the first moments of sorrow. In 
this case, my attempts were more than usually vain; for | could not di- 
vest the pretty young wife of the idea, that, whether she had acted right 
or not, she bad been the unhappy instrument of breaking William Ptolo- 
my’sheart. Her reflections on the supposed event,—had she, instead of 
doing as she did, united her fate with his, supported his mind in the 
time of his calamity, and encouraged him, by ber love, in the vigour of 
his days,—were as bitterly sorrow/ul as they were now unavailing. 

But time, after all, under the continuance of health, gradually skins 
over thy sorest wounds of the heart. A dozen years passed away, and 
L found Mrs. Gilmour afterwards a matronly, a fruitful, and, upon the 
whole, a contented wife. Her parents were still living, happy in their 
old age, in the comforts of the world, and the hopeful admiration of ber 
and her family; and, as for herself, conscious of having acted through- 
out from a principle of duty, she only reverted to past trying events, as 
many have to recall in their mature years, occasionally with thoughts of 
moralizing regret, the unexpected haps of their own fortune, and the 
painful heart-woundings which they suffered in their youth. 


—>—— 
GREAT PUBLIC MEETING AT’ MONTREAL. 

On Saturday last, Nov. 3d, a meeting was held in pursuance ot publie 
advertisement, in the British American Hotel. 

Horatio Gates, Esq. having been called to the chair by general accla- 
mation, stated to the meeting,—that in the few instances where he bad 
been honoured with a call of his fellow citizens to preside at public meet- 
ings, henever caine forward with more reluctance and diffidence than 
onthe present occasion, not because he did not feel a warm interest in 
promoting the object for which they were convened, but because he felt 
incapable of presiding in a creditable or satisfactory manner to bimself 
ortothem. He, however, threw himself on their indulgence and would 
do the best in his power. The object of the meeting wasto take its sense 
on the propriety of disavowing any participation in the sentiments con- 
tained in the resolution passed at certain assemblies lately held in this 
district, aiming at a change in the constitution of this province, and to 
take into consideration the expediency of presenting a loyal address to 
| his Majesty. [Cheers.] Inafree country like this, the right of the 
| people to meet, discuss and scrutinize the measures of the Government, 
| and, if abuses existed, to petition for redress, was unquestioned, and 
should be held sacred; but when under pretence of the existence of 
grievances, meetings were called and resolutions passed, breathing 
spirit calculated to estrange the affections and weaken the loyalty of 
the people, evidently aiming at a change in the Constitution and Go- 
vernment, it was time for, and it was the duty of the true friends of 
the country and government, to arouse from their apathy and speak 
their sentiments ina voice thatwould be heard and respected. (Cheers. ] 
| Such a change in the Government, as he feared some restless spirits 
desired, would entail a grievance on the country which, compared 
to any that now existed, would be asa mountain to an ant bill. Any 
one well acquainted with the great body of the French Cant. 
dians, who was candid, must admit, admire and appreciate their very 

















country, their quiet, peaceable disposition, their loyalty, were con- 
spicvous; [cheers.] and there was no danger of their going out of the 
path of their duty, unless deceived and led astray; but if among them, 
there were some of the better educated, possessing talents and a stand- 
ing in society, which gave them a commanding influence over their 
more unlettered countrymen, but who from mistaken views or some- 
thing worse, were endeavouring to instil into their minds principles 
at variance with their security, prosperity, and happiness, it was satis- 
factory to know that there were very many others, high minded, well 
educated, possessing superior talents and influence, who were exerting 
themselves (and he trusted successfully) to counteract the pernicious in- 


was made up from a great number of countries, but he took it as an 
undisputed principle of justice, that whoever was admitted to be a Bri- 
tish subject (no matter what country gave him birth) was entitled to al? 


he owed an allegiance to the Government which thus protected his life 
and property, and imparted all its blessings to bim ; and viewing with the 
same confidence all others naturalized, as entitled to the character of 
peaceable, well disposed, loyal subjects, as he claimed for that portion 





many estimable qualities. [Cheers.] Among which, their love of 





fluence of bad counsel. [Great cheering. |] The population of this province | 


the immunities of a nataral born subject [cheers ;] in return for which | 


“as the matter is settled so comfortably and with a good understanding, 
and William Prolomy will be going over the sea, maybe to make a great 


fortune, far bigger than our puir Jeanie ought to think of, and no doubt | 


to marry some great lady far abroad some other day; as Jeanie and hiro 
hae been auld acquaintances, and lad and lass as | may say, we better 
leave them for twa minutes to take their farewell. Young folk will be 
young folk, and it'll be all right by-and-bye.”” 

The old lady did not immediately relish this proposal, yet she made 
no opposition, and weall roseto leave the room. Mechanically | moved 
on, being the last; but, just asf got to the door! found my arm tre- 
mulously grasped from bekind, and Jeanie shutting the door hastily be- 
fore me, begged me, asa friend of the family who had known her from 
an infant, to return and see her through this hour of trial. What should 
I doin a scene like this?—yet I could not refuse; 
led me back to my seat. 

The young man cast bis arms round him once or twice, and wiped his 
face re veatedly as he aguin sat contemplating Jeanie, like one who was 

dually awakening himself from a dream. ‘ Thisis. indeed, achange.” 
eat length said, bitterly; “ but before I go, I should just like to know, 
Jeanie, what hand you have had in this affair?” 


and the distressed girl 


“Tthink, William—I think”—she tried to say, but her mouth was | 


parched—* that you might know me better by this time than to ask me 
such a question. You heard what my father and mother said; but you 
do not know half, nor you cannot know.” 7 

“ Your father has a clear and a ready sight into the tendency of the 
world’s mishaps,” said the youth, “bat it cuts deep—deep Jeanie, that 
this should come upon me at no other time but the day of adversity, and 
that you should be the first to do an unkind act, and the last to say a kind 
word to me in the hour of misfortune. But I see it is all settled ; so fare 
well, Jeanie, and let us part in kindness.” 

Tiled her upto the young man, and she put her hand into his, but 
seemed unable to speak. | again offered to retire, but she held me firm 
by the arm. 

** Do you mean, then Jeanie,” he said, “ that this is to be the end of 
all our long walks by the Bride’s Pass, and all our pleasant purposes tor 
future days, and all the golden and blessed dreains, and the more blessed 
words that have passed between you and me?” 

“They were o’erpleasant for this uncertain world, Willinm:; and my 
beert told me, in strange foreboding, even then. that they were o’erhap- 
py to come to pass. Do not blame me, William, but think of me with 
pity when you are far away, for! am bat a thing in the power of Provi 
dence and not in my ow n——happiness and my own choice in the werld 
is not for me. Oh! Mr. Balgownie,.” she almost screamed “ will you 
mot speak for me to William, forl ean no more ;” and. laying her head on 
my arm, she took the woman's resource, and cried iike a baira 

fexplained to the young man, as well asl could, how that Mr. and 
Mrs Stevenson, with the ansiety of parents and the foresight of fine 
rience, had seen and represented to their daughter, 7 
danger of indulging affections where circumstances did pot warrant the 


| . = . ¢ 

} but after allowing her a few moments repose for her feelings, I said.| who came from his native country, yet being more intimately ac- 

™ I ray go on, Jeanie, I mean Mrs. Gilmour; pray proceed, and let me | quainted with lhe latter, and knowing the sentiments and views of the 
now what has become of him. | great majority of them, he did not hesitate to say, that if the govern- 


in my hearing, the | 


bs That is just what [am uncertain of myself,” she went on--- “and 
anxious Lam to hear concerning him this night, for I expect news from 
| Heligoland! bat I bad best tell you from the beginning, as far as I) 
| know. 
| “It wasa dreadful interval to me from the time you left Brideport till | 
| the day fixed for my marriage with Mr. Gilmour. Had William got 
| away iinmeaiately after that sad interview, and been out of the town, | 
and beyond the chance of my seeing him for years, [ wight have been | 
more composed to the change [ was fated to undergo. But something | 
happened in the meantime to his father’s affairs; he was too honourable | 
| to allow the old man to bear alune the seaith and the scorn of the world, | 
| or to desert his parent in the day of calamity; and so the ship had to | 
|eail without him, and he was left to linger in Brideport, to witness the | 
| last prop of his hopes pulled up by the roots, and to get over as he could | 
the day of sore evil. i 


had to drink,—to see his worthy father a broken man in his old age, | 


himself reduced to a state of a fortunelese adventurer, who could not) ter Esquire, 


even be suffered to try the world in a foreign land; and-me, the dearest | 


ing father. On the day of my marriage, as he told a friend from whom | 


I afterwards heard it, he took his sulitary seat on a hill overlooking the | Aul¢jo, Esq., 


town, and thought, as he watched, that he saw the green world, and all | 
that it contained for him, buried before his eyes. 


it may be bappy. happy for my peace, if it dows not carry him to an un- 


ripe grave 
L atlowed Mrs. Gilmour time for the natural sorrow that here broke 
out, after which she went on, though in a trembling voice. 
“My wedding day was a heavy day to me; but Mr. Gilmour, my hus. | 


| forbid) when their physical aid was required, they would turn out en 


| meass in their power, for counteracting the designs of the ill-intended 


It was a biiter, bitter draught William Ptolomy | stitutions which they now enjoy. 


hope of his heart, turning my back on him in the day of trouble, and | lated to advance the prosperity of the country, and to secure the happi- 
about to ve married to a braw rich laird, and a creditor of his despond-| ness of all classes of his Majesty’s Canadian subjects. 


If his heart did not! of the Act of the Imperial Parliament, is an essential branch of the Legis 
altogether break that day, it received a rentin its tenderest parts that,—| lature, and that any change in the mode of creating the members of that 


ment placed a generous confidence in them, and dispensed ber favours 
and patronage with even-handed justice, they would not be found want- 
ing in the fulfilment of their duties; and if a crisis arrived (which God 


masse, rallying round the Constitution and Government—supporting to 
the utmost of their power, all ils just pretentions. [Loud and continued 
cheering. | 

The following resolutions were then adopted :— 

Ist. Moved by J. C. Grant, Esquire, and seconded by Dr. Arnold, 

That this meeting, seeing the dangerous consequences which might 
flow from proceedings which have taken place, tending to mislead the 
loyal inhabitants of this Province, consider it a duty to use all lawful 


and disaffected and for preserving the form of Government and the in- 
2d. Moved by Jules Quesnel, Esquire, and seconded by Joseph Shu- 


That the constitution of this Province is, in all respects, well caleu- 


3d. Moved by Pierre Biband, Esquire, and seconded by George 


That the Legislative Conncil of the Province, as constituted by virtue 





bedy is inexpedient and unnecessary, and would be dangerous to the 





peace and welfare of the country. 


4th. Moved by John Jones, Esquire, and seconded.by D. B. Rolin, 


| Esquire, 


That the determination to render the Legislative Council of the Pro- 


| band that’s now, was kind and considerate, and so were my father and | vince, an elective body, evinced in the proceedings of certain assem- 


mother, and that helped me better o’erthe day of trial. But what vexed | blies of persons, lately held in the country parts of this district, and he 
me neat, was my fear that William would not be supported to take it as | unjust aspersions cast upon the Courts of Justice, are regarded by Fis 
one of the ordinary sacrifices that the heart has often to make to the | meeting, with apprehension and regret, as the efforts of factious and fe- 
evil circumstances of this sinful world. He never absented himself! signing men to engender dissatisfaction to the Constitution and Gové@n- 
from bis father’s counting house, but be began to go about Brideport with | ment of the Province; while this meeting is persuaded that the well fis- 
| a heartless and listless look, while at times a strange restless wildness posed inhabitants of the Province desire no alteration in the constifatbna 


Wee» observed in his eye, and he was seen often to look, with » sad and | of their Legislature, and have full confidence in the administraionof 
ominous despondency, towards the sea that tumbled under the rock- | the laws. 


where he was wontto walk. To me, all this wes unspeakably distress- 
ing; . 

| while sitting hearing the word beside my husband, I dared uot look up 

townrds the minister for fear I should catch his eye, whieh was sure to 

| be fixed on me: and then God help me, I aften watched him myself,— | 

| for we then lived in Bridk port, and he seemed to take a pleasure ir lin | 


| happy days, we used to walk in the summer evenings 


for on Sanday in the kirk, from which he never absented himself | Dubois. Esquire, 


| is calculated to induce a want of confidence in the security property 
, lin this Province, and thereby to embarrass and weaken the jommercial 
gering near the honse, or in wandering upthe bern side. where, in our relations of the inhabitants thereof with the mother countryind the sie- j 
His friends tried | ter colonies. 


5th. Moved by Samuel! Gerrard, Esquire, and seconded by BerreC. 


That the political excitement which disaffected persons hav¢partially 
prodneed, and which they are endeavouring to extend over (ly country, 
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6th. Moved by Dr. William Caldwell, and seconded by George Grego- | local news from the old country, and which should be more especially de- | Seotiand, ima tribute of respect to the memory of the Gaeat Muxstage 


ty, Esquire, 

That as the measures pursued by disaffected persons, now disturbing | 
this community, tend to estrange the affections of the people of this 
country from his Majesty, to weaken their adherence to his Govern-| 
meant, and to excite animosity against their fellow subjects from the mo- | 
ther country and the sisier colonies, this meeting considers the time to | 
have arrived, when it is the bounden duty of every well disposed subject 
of his Majesty, in these Provinces, to declare openly his unalterable at- 
tachment to the Government, his unimpaired confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, his full reliance un the protection of the mother 
country, and his determination to maintain her sovereignty over this por- | 
tion of the empire. | 

7th. Moved by John Torrance, Esquire, and seconded by Alexis Bour- 
ret, Esquire, 

That it is expedient that an humble address be presented to bis Ma- 
jesty, founded on the foregoing resolutions, and that the following gen- 


tlemen be appointed a Committee for that purpose, with power to add 
to their numbers. 


J.C. Grant, Dr. W. Caldwell, 
Hypolite Guy, D. B. Rollin, | 
Alexander Buchanan, Augustin Perrault, 

Jules Quesnel, T. B. Anderson, 


George Auldjo, 
Turton Penn, 
Pierre Bibaud, 


Felix Souligny, 
Joseph Masson, 
J.T. Barret, Esynires. 





DIED.—on the 13th inst. Mr. Nathaniel Cogswell, aged 54 years, 


Also, at the house of her son-in-law, Capt. Barclay, R.N., in the 62d year of | 
her age, Hannah, widow of the late Walter Channing, of Boston. Her remains | 
were taken to Newport for interment. } 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days 84 per cent. 
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NOVEMBER 17. 1832. 


No arrivals from England since our last. 





NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 

The ALBION newspaper has nearly attained its eleventh year of 

existence, under a fostering patronage which has increased with its | 
years, and enabled it to assume @ character and a position almost une- 
qualled in the history of periodicals. A journal established in a fo- 
reign country had necessarily many serious difficulties to contend with, | 
many prejudices te overcome, and many conflicting opinions to recon- 
cile, before such a degree of confidence could be inspired in it, as to | 
dismiss all apprehension for final success,----more especially when | 
the aitempt was made in a situation where such circumstances were re- 
markably called forth in consequence of former events. This journal | 
was, however, established, and with the design that has been frequently 
expressed, of conveying to the English resident on this continent a elear | 
insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the | 
native citizen a condensed and digested view of what was passing be- | 
yond his shores, and also of cementing the ties that should exist be- | 
tween both, by making them better acquainted with each other. Our 
numerous readers cannot fail to have remarked, with how much care 
we have avoided every subject that could oceasion a collision of opi- | 
nion, with how much delicacy we have refrained from replying to 
accusation, unless to correct manifest error, and how intent we have 
been to preserve the character of this paper from commital, in alla- | 
sien to the immense variety of topics, that have pressed upon our at- 
tention. An undeviating political course with respect to England has 
been purstied from the moment we started on our editorial voyage, and 
the ensigns displayed to the world under which our barque should 
sail, have never been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of 
the British constitution in its original purity, neither opposing time: | 
ly or judicious alterations on the one hand, nor applauding hasty 
or violent changes on the other, we have steered a middle course, and, 
we trust, made the port of our hopes, in seeuring the approbation and 
the confidence of the public. 

As literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and 
story ; we have borrowed from the garners of poesy and prose when- 
ever we could detect their existence, and in the desire of culling from 
every soarce at our command, not only “the matter of amusement, but | 
the subject of instruction,” we bave ransacked the pages of love and | 
the riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly accomplish- 
ed in the perfection of our weekly offering. 

We may, and totally apart from a spirit of ostentation, assert, that 








| ley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M., Newbern, N. C.; A 


Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 


signed for the great bulk of Emigrants which almost daily flock to these 
happy shores. He will, therefore, early in January, publish a paper of 
this kind, on an imperial sheet, which will be called 


THE EMIGRANT. 

It will contain all matters of local and domestic interest from the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as the general news of the country. The poli- 
tics of this paper will be liberal, without leaning or bias to any par- 
ty whatever. [t will be a concise and comprehensive compendium 
of the home news, unteinted by any party or rancorous feeling. Its 
aim will be to sow the seeds of peace, not those of discord—to unite, not 
divide—and to promote friendship and cordiality among all classes of the 
British people wko seek this as their adopted country, whether they 
come from the smiling shores of merry England, the gay and gene. 
rous land of St. Patrick, the discreet and frugal country of Scotland, or 
the romantic mountains of Wales. 

The management of the new paper will be confided to a gentleman 
recently arrived from England, who will give his best exertions to the 
success of the undertaking. 

The terms of this paper will be fixed at the low price of Two dollars 
per Annum, and to those who take the ALBion, at one dollar pez annum — 
a sum sufficient to show that utility, and not gain, isthe object of the 
publisher. In all cases, however, the net sum must be remitted free 
from postage, or any other charge, of whatever description. 

A portion of the paper will be set apart for such advertisements as are 
applicable to its readers—as sales of public and private lands in the Co- 


or rue Norra. 
David Hadden, 
John Graham, 
Samuel Swartwout, 
Campbell P. White, 
Joha M'Gregor, jr. 
JamesG. King, 
Jobo 8. Crary, 
William C. Bryant, 
David 8. Kennedy, 


William A. Duer, 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, 
Philip Hone, 

Robert Halliday, 

Hugh Masweil, 

Joha Gray, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 
Wa Neilson, 

Thomas Suffern, 


James Hay, W.W. Woolsey, 
Gideon Pott, C. C. Cambreleng, 
Baml. Corp, Theodore Dwight, 


John Chambers, 
John Caldwell, 
P. Perit, 

Wa. Daweon, 
Robt. C. Sands, 
David Banks, 
James Boyd, jr. 
Charles F. Hoffman, 
Daniel Jackson, 
Daniel Oakey, 
Alear. Charters, 
Francis Hall, 
Saml. Nicholson, 
Abm. Beli, 

J. 1. Mumford, 
George P. Morris, 
Hugh Aucbincloss, 
Wa. Leggett, 
James Lawson, 


Thomas Dixon, 
Joseph Fowler, 
Charles King, 
Wim M'Leod, 
David Maitiand, 
John Delafield, 
Saul Alley, 
David Leslie, 
Archd. Bryce, 
John Lang, 
John Noble, 
Jacob Harvey, 
Amos Butler, 
Wa. Holland, 
J. 8. Bartlett, 
Theodore 8. Fay, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Joba l. Palmer, 
Prosper M. Whetmore. 


AUTUMN, 





lonies, as well asin the United Ststes—the arrival and sailing of vessels 
to and from Great Britain—enquiries forsituations and employme..t—no- 
tices to absent friends and relations, sporting intelligeuce, &c. &c. | 
Further particulars will be made known in a general Prospectus. 

Orders may be addressed to this office, to Mr. Macaulay, Post Master, 
Kingston, Upper Canada, Mr Franklin, Post Master, Lewiston, N.Y., 
or to either of the following— 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION.—In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Un- | 
a, N. ¥.; Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; Jobn Punchard, Courier office. 
Boston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Coun.; Col 
Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Rev. John Haughton, Cincinuati, Ohio; P. Thomp- 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters 
burg, Va.; ©. Mall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville,Va.; W.W. Wore. 
Campbell, Payette- 
ville, N.C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savennah, Geo.; 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgevilie, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Me Kew- 
au, Philadeiphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschali, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P.M., Niagara ; H. Mit- 
tleberger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M.,Grimshy ; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
bell, P.M. Simco; J. Jacksun, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James 8. Howard, 
P.M., York, W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P.M., Port Hope; J.G. Be- 
thune, P.M. Cobourg; J. WH. Keeler, Colbourne; Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville ; 
Vin. Ireland, Hallowell; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas 
Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, Prescott; A. McLean, Cornwall; M.Connel, Bytown. 
Low+rr Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Me Vey, P.M. Iste aux Noix 
David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec—Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke. 
Nova Scotia.—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Heary Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 
man,Keutville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Yarmouth; JamesS. White, 








Prince Edward isiand.—j. & P. hacgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick.— Moses H. Perley, Saint John, F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 
End, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen, John Belkam, Saint Andrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. 
Stephen. 

Newfoundland.—A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint Jobn. \ 

West Indiea & South America.—RKobert S.Mussea, Hemilton, Bermuda; A.Shedden | 
St. Georges, Beriwuda; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix; Wm. | 
Gordon, West End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, P. M., Antigua; Nei Me Queen, Nasrau, | 
N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pottinson & Webster, Dr@marara ; | 
R. B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica: A. Holmes, Montego Ray: F.H. Christen, Havan 
na: Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzes: Jos. Aytoa, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La Guay- 
ra: Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres. 

CONDITIONS.— Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum, payable in| 
advance. All: persons Secoming rubscribers, will be expected to continue their | 
subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to the Office, 
or to either of the agents. Any person entering into a new term of subscription, 
and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue through the 
half yearso entered upon. All commuuications to the Editor, or his agents must 
be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8. BARTLETT. M.D. Proprietor, every Sa- 
turday, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-street and Broadway, 
and forwarded by the Eastero, Northers, and Southern Mails on the same day ; 
and delivered to subscribers in the City inthe afternoon and evening of the day of 
vublication 


The papers with which we exchange will perheps do us the favour 
to copy the above article. 


| 


' 





Canada.—We have given to-day the Resolutions passed at a great 
Constitutional meeting at Montreal. This meeting was called to coun- 
teract the effects of some previous meetings held by the opposition party 
at which it was proposed to alter the form of the British Constitution in 





relation to the Canadas, by rendering the Legislative Council elective. 


the Albion, in a great degree, contributed to impart that taste for the The result of the great meeting referred to, sufficiently shows the opi. | 
light and elegant literature of England now so prevalent, and the most | nions of a large portion of respectable and wealthy inhabitants of | 
unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that | Montreal, who, without doubt, speak the sentiments of the same } 
we were among the first to encourage. Our example in this respect has class of persons throughout the country. Mr. Horatio Gates, an | 
been followed in numerous instances, until a general appetite has been eminent merchant, and a gentleman of high respectability, an Ame- 
excited, for Editorial talent and industry to gratify. rican too by birth, presided at the meeting. His speech, which 
From the commencement of the the Albion several improvements | We consider every way creditable to his character and feelings, we 
have been effected, in enlarging its size, and rendering its contents more have given with the resolutions. The speech of Mr. Quesnel, | 
valuable toall classes of itsreaders; our march has ever been forward, | 4 French Canadian, we had also marked for insertion, but omitted it for 
and our exertion coustant to render this journal still more wortby of an | went of room. This gentleman, who on former occasions subs. | 
increasing patronage. scribed to the remonstrances against certain measures of the government 
We have been repeatedly requested to commence a new series | "OW Most honourably comes forward and avows himself satisfied with | 
on account of the great difficulty of completing the sets of past vo- | the concessions that have already been made by his Majesty's minis- 
umes; and we are at last induced to acquiesce with this desire, as| ers, and with the disposition that is manifested to remedy such other | 
well on this account asto give our future patrons an opportunity of pre- grievances that are supposed yet to remain,—thus showing that he is ac- | 
serving a perfect file of the periodical, honoured by their support. We tuated by patriotic and not factious motives. 
have accordingly determined to close the present volume with the last | 
week of this year, and to commence a new series upon an enlarged sheet, 
and with new type, in the first week of 1833. The character of the Al- | 
bion, both in external appearance and in its original and selected contents, 





The feeling, thus timely, 
shewn by Mr. Quesnel. is participated in by a large portion of the | 
French Cunadians; and we trust and believe that unreasonable dis. | 
content is now confined to a small portion of the people only. 





will remain unaltered ; and the same assiduity to promote and perpe. | 


tuate « good understanding between the United States and Great Britain 
—an object so desirable between two nations, sprung from the same 
common stock, speaking the same language, drinking at the same foun- 
tains of knowledge, and inculcating the same enlightened principles of 
liberty and of philanthropy, will be unceasingly followed. 

Those intending to subscribe for the new series are earnestly requested 
to send forward their names either to the office in New York or to either 
of the agents as early as possible, in order that the requisite number 
may be printed. All subscribers whose names are so forwarded will 
be supplied with the Albion from the present moment to the end of 
the yolame in December without charge. The Proprietor volunteers 
this smal! sacrifice in order to avoid confusion at the commencement 
of the new series, and to ensure regularity to those new subscribers who 
may favour him with their names. 


Thus much, as respects the ateion, andthe Proprietor will now pro- | 


ceed to explain another plan he has in view. He hes often been 
urged to publish a paper, divested of the literary and scientific matier 
which distinguishes the Albioo, but which shouid give the domestic and 


We regret to anuounce the death of CHARLES CARROLL, of Car- 
| roliton, in Maryland, the last of those celebrated men who affixed their 
signatures to the Declaration of American Independence, on the memo- 
| rable 4th of July, 1776. The venerable patriot breathed his last at his | 
| house in Baltimore, on Wednesday last, at four o'clock in the morning, 
| in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 
We lament to state that the celebrated Phrenologist, Dr. SPURZ.- | 
HEIM, died at Boston, of Typhus fever, on Saturday last, at the eorly 
| age of 56 years, 
Sir Peter Laurie is the Lord Mayor elect for the city of London for 
| the ensuing year, baving been elected by a large majority. 





We copy the following notice from the Mercantile Advertiser. The | 
credit of maturing the subject so far, is due, we believe, to Mr. James! 
| Lawson of that paper 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


| The subscribers respectfully invite all those who revere the character 
and genius of Sir Walter Scott, to meet at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
| Wall street, on Monday afternoon, the 19th inst. at one o'clock, to take 

into consideration the best means of uniting with the Committees in | 
; 


Written after a ride by the Schuylkill, in October. 
BY MISS FANNY KEMBELR. 
[ From the Mirror. | 
Thou comest not in sober guise, 
In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 
Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad; 
But, like an emperor, triamphing, 
With gorgeous robes of ‘Tyra dyes, 
Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 
Aud glowing purple canopies, 
How cali ye this the season's fall, 
That seems the pageant of the year? 
Richer and brighter far than all 
The pomp that spring and summer wear, 
Red falls the westering light of day 
On rock and stream and winding shore; 
Soft woody banks and granite gray 
With amber clouds are curtained o'er; 
The wide clear waters sleeping lie 
Beneath the evening's wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 
And banks their mingled hues unfold : 
For in the tangled woods, the ground 
Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 
Beneoth a crimson canopy. 
The sloping sun with arrows bright 
Pierces the forest's waving maze ; 
The universe seems wrapt in light, 
A floating robe of rosy haze. 
Oh, Autumn! thou art bere a king— 
And round thy tirone the smiling hours 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 
Of golden fruitsand blushing flowers. 


Ob! not upon thy fading Gelds and fells 

In such rich garb doth Autumn come to thee, 
My home!—but o'er thy mountains and thy dells 

His fo-Asteps fail slowly and solemnly. 
Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 

Save ‘he foint breathing rose, that, round the yeer, 
Its crineca buds and pale soft blossoms dim, 

In lowsy beauty constantly doth wear. 
Over yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 

He wanders through the wan October light: 
Stili as he goeth, slowly stripping down 

The garlands green that were the spring's delight. 
At morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 

Around his path: but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the bills with gentle eyes, 

That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 
Yet something of sad sov'reignty be hath— 

A sceptre crown'd with berries ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 

With wither'd leaves, that rastle ‘neath his tread ; 
And round him still, in melancholy state. 

Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
In slow and hash'd attendance, ever wait, 

Telling how all things fair must pass away. 





Mr. and Miss Kemble have again reaped a harvest of golden opinions; we do 
not observe that the houses have at all dimimshed in numbers, or that the publie 
appetite isas yetin any degree satiefied. Such, indeed, is the animated and 
crowded siate of the theatre every evening, that the time for quiet and sober eriti- 
cism is as far distant as ever. On Monday the Hunchback was again performed ; 
on Tuesday Romeo and Juliet, when Mr. Kemble took the part of the gay and 
generous Mercutio, and astonished us no less by his masterly discrimination of 
that character, than by the spirit and vivacity with which he cast his years behind 
him and bounded on the scene before us, Mercutio in the hands of Mr, Kemble 
is a finished piece of acting, and deserves to be ranked among his first perform 
ances, Miss Kemble realized to the full all that had been expected of ber in 
Juliet. It is enough to say, that it was played by a Kemble, Mr. Barry, as his 
feelings warmed with the progress of the piece, did, perhaps, a little over-act the 
last scenes, but we liked the early part of his performance as we do his acting 
generally. We did not witness the Gamester on Thursday, in which the two 
distinguished actors represented the parts of Mr. and Mrs. Beverly respectiveiy. 
Last night, the Hunchback was again repeated. 

The Opera of Elisa ¢ Claudio has been twice or thrice repeated since our 
last. To-night we sre promised the L’ Italiani in Algeri, with the assistance of 
Signora Pedrotts and Madame Brichta, A full and fashionable house may be 


| expected under such powerful attraction. 


NEW YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 





) in this City on Thursday evening next at the Hall of the Society, late 


| attention is paid to the morals and health of those eatrusted to her charge. 


culars apply at No. 689 Greenwich Street. 


sm On ey — 
a 


Hande!ls Oratorio of the Messian will be presented for the 4th time 


Chatham Theatre. Principal performers, Mr. Horn, Miss H , Mr. 
Fehmen, Mr. Pearson, &e. Leader of the band, Mr. W. Taylor; pria- 
cipal Violin, Mr. E. C. Riley; Chorus Master, Mr. Cole; Trompet, Mr. 
Norton. The orchestra and choir embrace the principal professors and 
amateurs of the City, 

We have been requested to call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. 
Plucknett, in this day’s paper, and to state, that at a recent exhibition of 
the attainments of her young ladies in music and singing, ir the presence 
of their relatives and friends, the most complete and entire satisfaction 
was given. The progress and proficiency of most of the pupils was most 
gratifying 
OARDING & DAY SCHOOL, — Mrs. Piucinett 61 Fourth street respect~ 

fully announces that she has still a few vacancies for young ladies. She 
assures parents and guardians that, in addition to a complete and thorough im- 
struction in all the branches of education taught at her establishment, the utmost 





. | dh : * 4 [Nov. 17, 1t.] 

/ Spanish lady lately arrived in this country, desires to obtain ten or twelve 

i pupils, who may wish to receive final instructions on the Piano Forte or 

Singing, She protesses to be perfec! mistress of the Italian or Spanish syle, 

having recerved instructions from the firet masters in Europe, She would have 

no olyections for the present, to teach two orthree beginners. For further parti- 
l 


Nov. 10th—4t.] 
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fc Alvion. ” November 17, 





JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD | exhausted bis admiration in expressio 


fixing them ia memory. ‘The end and sim of bis life isto render himself | bis manner was, uader any violent excitement, to give rise to the idea 


BYRON. BY THE COUORTESS OF BLESSINGTON. NO. IV- 


be found the pictures much more vivid in recollection, when he bad not | pursue and molest bim, and uliered a thousand extravagances, thal proved 
ns, but concentrated bis powers in | (bat he was no longer master of himseif. I now un how likely 


“often think,” said Byron, “that Linherit my violence and bad tem- celebrated: hitherto bis pen bas been the instrument to cut bis road to | that he was deranged in his intellects, and became conviaced of the truth 


ol from my poor mother—not that my father, from all | could eons renown, and it has traced a brilliant path; this, be thiaks, bas lost some | of the sentiment ia the lines— 
6 ' 


aro, had a much better; so that it is no wonder that | have such 4 very of its point, and he is about to change it for the sword, to carve a new | 
bad one. As long as | can remember anything, I recolleet being subject |roed to fame. Miltary exploits occupy mach of his conversation, and 
to violent parosysms of rage, 90 dispropurtioned to the cause as to sur) still more of his aiiention; but even on this subject there is vever the 


«« Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
The next day, when we met, Byron said that he bad received a satis- 


prise me when they were over, aud this still continues oll 
view anyshing that excites my feelings; and once the lorking devil in 


{ cannot coolly slightest Clan, aud it appears extraordinary to see a man about to engage | factory explanation from Mr. Hill, avd then asked me if | had not thought 
in a chivalrous, and, according tv the opinion of many a Utopian under- 
ae is roused, | love all command of myself. Ido not recover « good fit | taking, for which bis babits peculiarly unfishim, without any indication 


him mad the night before—" L assure you (suid be,) I often think myself 
notin my right senses, and this is perhaps the only opinion | bave in 


’ 
} 
| 


of rage for days afier: mind, f do not by this mean that the ili-bu-| of the enthusiesim that lead men to embark in such careers. Perhaps he | common with Lady Byron, who, dear sensible soul, not only thought me 
mour continues, as, on the contrary, that quickly sutsides, exbausted by | thinks with Napolevo, that’ lin'y a rien qui refroidit, comme l'enthousi- | med, but tried to persuade others into the same belief.” 


its own violence; but it shakes me terribly, and leaves me low and ner- | asine des auires;” but he is wrong—coldness has in general » sympa- | 


vous after 


having given way to them, My poor mother was generally in a rage 


Talking one day on the difference between men's actions and thoughts, 


} 


Depend on it, people's tempers must be corrected while | theticeffect, and we are less disposed to share the feelings of others, | a subject to which be often reterred, he observed (hat it po wily hap- 
they are children; for not all the good resolutions in the world can ena if we observe that those feelings are not as Warts as the vecasion seems | pened that a man who was capaLle of superior powers of re 
ble a man to conquer habits of iil humour or rage, however he may regret) to require, 


ection and 
| reasoning when alone, was trifling and ecmmonplace in society. “On 
‘There is something so exciting in the idea of the greatest poet of his | this point (said he) I speak feelingly, tor | bave remarked it of myself, 


every day, aud used to render me sometimes almost frantic ; particularly | day sacrificing his tortune, his occupation, his enjoyments,—ia short, | and bave often longed to know if other people had the same defect, or 
when, in ber passion, she reproached me with my personal deformity, 1) offering up on the alter of Liberty afl the immense advantages that sta-| the same consciousness of it, which is, that while in solitude my mind 


have left her presence to rush into solitude, where, unseen, | could vent 
the rage and mortification t endured, and curse the deformity that | now 
began to consider as a signal mark of the injustice of Providence. Those 
were bitter moments: even now, the impression of them is vivid in my 
mind; and they cankered a heart that [ believe was naturally affectiou- 
atc, and destroyed a temper always disposed to be violent. It w as my 
feelings at this period that suggested the idea of ‘The Deformed ‘Trans- | 
formed.’ 1 often look back on the days of my childhood, and am asto- 
nished at the recollection of the intensity of my feelings at that period ;— | 
first impressions are indelible. My poor mother, and after ber my 





tion, fortune, and genius can be tow, that itis impossible to reflect on it | was cecupied in serious and elevated reflections, in society it ssaks into 
without admiration; but when one hears this same person calmly talk of \ a trifling levity of toue, that in another would have called forth my dis- 
the worthlessness of the people be proposes to make those sacrifices for, | approbation and disgust. Another defect of mine is, that 1 am so little 
the loans he means to advance, the uniforms be intends to wear, enter- | fastidious in the selection, or rather want of selection, of as-ociates, that 
ing into petty details, and always w th perfect sang froid, one’s admira-| the most stupid men satisfy me quite as well, nay perhaps better tban the 
tion evaporates, and the action loses a/| its charms, though the real merit | most brilliant, and yet all the time they are with me | feel, even while 
of it still remains. Perhaps Byrom wishes to show that his going to | descending to their level, that they ere unworthy of me, and what is 
Greece is more an affair of principle than feelmg, and as such more euti- | worse, that we seem in point of conversation so nearly on an equality, 

that the effort of letting myself down to them costs me nothing, though 


tied to respeet, though perhaps less likely to excite warmer feelings. 
However this may be, his whole manner and conversation on the sub- | my pride is hurt that they do not seem more sensible of the condescen- 





schoolfellows, by their taunts, led me to consider my lameness as the) ject are calculated to chill the admiration such an enterprize ought to| sion. When Ef have sought what is called good society it was more 





reatest misfortune, and | have never been able to conquer this feeling. 
fi requires great natural goodness of disposition, as weil as reflection, to 
conquer the corroding bitterness that deformity engenders in the mind, 
and which, while preying on itselt, sours ove to all the world. Lhave | 
read, that where personal detormity exists, it mo always be traced in 
the face, however handsome the face may be. Lam sure that what is | 
meant hy this is, that the consciousness of 1 gives to the countenance an 
habitual expression of discontent, which I believe is the case; for it | 
would be too bad (added Byron with bitterness) that, because one had a 
defective (out, one could aot have a perfect face.” 

He indulges « morbid teeling on this sabject that is extraordinary, and 
that leads me to think it has hada powerful effect in forming his character. 
As Byron had said that his own position bad led to his writing “ The De- | 
formed Transformed,” | ventured to remiod him that, in the advertise- 
ment to that drama, be had stated it to have been founded on the novel | 
of “ The Three Brothers." He said that both statements were correct, | 
and thea changed the subject, without giving me an opportunity of 
questioning him on the unacknowledged, but visible resemblances be- | 
tween other of his works and that extraordinary production. It is possi- | 
ble that he is unconscious of the plagiary of ideas he has committed; for 
his reading is so desultory. that he seizes thoughts which, in passing | 
through the glowing alembic of bis mind, become so embellished as to | 
lose all identity with the original crude embryos he had adopted. This 
was proved to me in another instance, when a book that he wes con- | 
stantly in the habit of locking over fell into my hands, and I traced va- 
rious passages that gave me the idea of having led to certain trains of 
thoughts in bis works. He told me that he rarely ever read a page that 
did not give rise to chains of thought, the first idea serving as the origi- | 
nal link on which the others were formed, — 

* Awake bat one, and lo! what myriads rise.” | 

LT have observed, that, in conversation, some trifling remark has often 
led him into long disquisitious, evidently elicited by it; and so prolific is 
his imagination, that the slightest spark can warm it. 

Comte Pietro Gamba lent me the “ Age of Bronze,” with a request | 
that his having done so should be kept a profound secret, as Lord Byron, 
he said, would be angry if he knew it. This is another instance of the 
love of mystificstion that marks Byron, in trifles as well as io things of 
more importance. What can be the motive for concealing a published 
book, that is in the hands of all Eogiand? 

Byron talks often of Napoleon, of whom he is a great admirer, and says 
that what he most likes in kis character was his want of sympathy, whieb 
proved his knowledge of buman nature, as those only could possess sym- 
pathy who were in happy ignorance of it. [told bim that this carried its 
own punishment with it, as Napoleon found the want of sympathy when 
he most required if, and that some portion of what he affected to | 
despise, namely enthusiasm and sympathy, would have saved him from | 
the degradations he twice underwent when deserted by those on whom 
he counted. Not all Byron's expressed contempt for mankind can in- 
duce me to believ4 that he bas the feeling; thisis one of the many little 
artifices which he condescends to make nse of to excite surprise in bis 
hearers, and can only impose on the credulous, He is vexed when he 
discovers that any of his little ruses have not succeeded, and is like a 
spoiled child who finds out he cannot have everything his own way. 
Were he but sensible of his own powers, how infinitely superior would 
he be, for he would see the uselessness, as well as unworthiness, of being 
artificial, and of acting to support the character he wishes to play, a mis- 
anthrope, which nature never intended him for, and which he is not and 
never will be. [see a thousand instances of good feeling in Byron, bet 
rarely a single proof of stability; bis abuse of friends, which is continual, 
has always appeared to me more inconsistent than ill-natared, and as if 


| is as susceptible as ever to newspaper attacks, notwithstanding bis boasts 


create, and to reduce if to a more ordinary standard. | from a sense of propriety and keeping my station in the world, than from 


Byron is evidently in delicate health, brought on by starvation, and a | any pleasure il gave me, for IT have been always diseppointed, even in 
mind too powerful tor the frame in which it is lodged. He is obstinate | the most brilliant and clever of My acquaintances, by discovering some 
in resisting the advice of medical men and his friends, who all have re- | trait of egotism, or futility, that 1 was too egotistical and futile to par- 
presented to bim the dapgerous ettects likely to ensue from his present | don, s I find that we are least disposed to overlook the deiects we are 
system. He declares that he has no choice but that of sacrificing the | most prone to. Do you think as I do on this point?” (saia Byron ) I 
body to the mind, as that when he eats as others do he gets ill, and loses | answered, “ That as a clear and spotless mirror reflects the brightest 
all power over his intellectual faculties; that animal food engenders the | images, so is goodness ever most prone to see good in others ; and as a 
appetite of the animal fed upon, and he instances the manner in which | sullied mirror shows its own defeets in ail that it reflects, so does an im- 
boxers are fed as a proof while, onthe contrary,a regime of fish and ve-| pure mind tinge all that passes through it.” Byron laughingly said, 
getables served to support existence without pampering it. [affected | * That thought of yours is pretty, and just, which all pretty thoughts are 
to think that his excellence in, and fondness of, swimming, arose from | not, and I shall pop it inte my next poem. But how do you account for 
his continually living on fish, and he appeared disposed to admit the pos- | this tendency of mine to trifling aud levity in conversation, when in soli- 
sibility, until, being no longer able to support my gravity, Ulaughed aloud, | tude my mind is really occupied with serious reflections?” | answered 
which for the first minute discomposed bim, though he ended by joining | “ That this was the very cause—the Low cannot remain always bent ; 
heartily in a laugh, and said,—‘* Well, Miladi, after this hoax, never ac- | the thoughts suggested to him in society were the reaction of a mind 
cuse me any more of mystifying; you did take me in until you laugh- | strained to its bent, and reposing itself after exertion; as also that feeling 
ed." Nothing gratifies bim so much as being told that he grows thin. | the inferiority of the persons he mixed with, the great powers were not 
This fancy is pushed to an almost childish extent; and he frequently | excited, but lay dormant and supine, collecting their force for solitude.” 
asks—*' Don't you think I get thinner?'! or—“ Did you ever see any per-| This opinion pleased him, aod when I added that great writers were 
son asthin as | am, who was not ill!” He says be is sure no one could | rarely good talkers, and vice versd, be was still more gratified. He said 
recollect him were be to go to England at present, and seems to enjoy | that he disliked every-day topics of conversation, he thought it a waste 
this thought very much, of time; but that if be met a person with whom he could, as he said, 

Byron affects a perfect indifference to the opinion of the world, yet is| think aloud, and give utterance to his thoughts on abstract subjects, he 
more influenced by it than most people,—not in bis conduct, but in bis | was sure it would excite the energies of his mind, and awaken sleeping 
dread of, and wincing under its censures. He was extremely agitated | thoughts that wanted to be stirred up. “I like to go home with a new 
by his name being introduced in the P. trial, as having assisted in idea (said Byron); it sets my mind to work, I enlarge it, and it often 
making up the match, and showed a degree of irritation that proves he | gives birth to many others; this one can only do in a téte d-téte. I felt 
the advantage of this in my rides with Hoppner at Venice; he wasa 
good listener, and his remarks were acute and original; he is besides a 
thoroughly good man, and I knew he was in earnest when he gave me 
his opinions. But eonversation, such as one finds in society, and, above 

Inoticed Byron one day more than usually irritable, though he en- | all, in English society, is as uninteresting as it is artificial, and few can 
deavoured to suppress all syinptoms of it. Afler various sarcasais on the | leave the best with the consolation of carrying away with bim a new 
cant and hypocrisy of the times, which was always the signal that be was | thought, or of leaving behind him an old friend.” Here he laughed at 
suffering from some attack made on him, he burst forth in violent invec- | his own antithesis, and added, ** By Jove, it is true: you know how peo- 
tives against America, and said that she now rivalled her mother country / ple abuse or quiz each other in England, the moment one is absent; each 
in cant, as he had that morning read an article of abuse, copied from an | is afraid to go away before the other, knowing that, as is said in the 








of the contrary. This susceptibility will always leave him at the mercy 
of all who may choose to write against him, however insignificant he 
inay be. 





| 


American newspaper, alluding to a report that he was going to reside 
there. We had seen the article, and hoped that it might bave escaped his 
notice, but unfortanately he had perosed it, and its effects on his termper | 
were visible for several days alter. He said that be was never sincere | 
in his praises of the Americans, and that he only extolled their navy to} 
pique Mr. Croker. There was something so childish in this avowal, that 
there was no keeping a serious face on hearing it; and Byron smiled | 
himself, like a petulant spoiled child who acknowledges having done | 
something to spite a playtellow, 

Byron is a great admirer of the poetry of Barry Cornwall, which, he 
says, is full of imagination and beauty, possessing a refinement and de. | 
licacy, that, whilst they add all the charms of a woman’s mind, take off | 
none of the force of a man’s. He expressed his hope that he would de- | 
vote himself to tragedy, saying that he was sure he would become one 
of the first writers of the day. | 

Talking of marriage, Byron said that there was no real happiness out | 
of its pale. “If people like each other so well (said he) as not to be | 
able to live asunder, this is the only tie that can ensure he ppiness—all | 
others entail misery. [ put religion and morals out of the question, | 
though of course the misery will be increased tenfold by the influence of | 
both: bot, admitting persons to have neither (and many such are, by the | 
good-natured world, supposed to exist,) still aisons, that are not cement. | 





indulged in more to prove that he was superior to the partiality friend- 
ship engenders, than that they were unworthy of exciting the sentiment. 
He has the rage of displaying his knowledge of homan nature, and 


thinks this knowledge more proved by pointing out thé blemishes than | 


the perfections of the subj-cts he anatomizes. Were he to confide in the 
effect bis own uatural character would prodace, how much more would 
he be loved and respected, whereas, at present, those who most admire 
the genins will be the most disappointed inthe man. ‘The love of mysti- 
fication is so strong in Byron, that he is continually letting drop myste- 
rious hints of events in his past life; as if to excite curiosity, he assumes, 
on those occasions, a look and air suited to the insinuation conveyed: if 


| ed by marriage, must produce unhappiness, when there is refinement of | 
mind, and that honourable fierté that accompanies it. The humiliations 
and vexations a woman, onder such circumstances, is exposed to, cannot | 
fail to have a certain effect on her temper and spirits, which robs her of | 
the charms that won affection; it renders her susceptible and suspicious ; 
her self-esteem being diminished, she becomes doubly jealous of that of 
him for whom she lost it, and on whom she depends; and if be has feel- | 
ing to conciliate ber, he must submit to a slavery much more severe than | 
that of marriage, without its respectability. Women become exigeante 
always io proportion to their consciousness of a decrease in the atten- 
tions they desire; and this very exigeance accelerates the flight of the 





it has excited the curiosity of his hearers, he is satisfied, looks still more 
mysterions, and changes the subject; but if it fails to rouse curiosity, he 
becomes evidently discomposed and sulky, stealing sly glances at the 


person he has been endeavonring to mystify, to observe the effect he las | 


duced, Onsnch occasions { have looked at him alittle maliciously, 
and laughed, without asking a single question; and [ have often succeed- 
ed ip making him laugh too at thore mystificutions, manguée as I caller 
them. Byron often talks of the authors of the * Rejected Addresses,” 
and always in terms of unqualified praise. He says that the imitations, 
unlike all other imitations, are full of genius, and that the “Cui Bono” 
has some lines that he should wish to have written. Parodies (he said) 
always gneve a bad impression of the original, but inthe « Rejected Ad- 
dresses” the reverse was the fact, and be quoted the second and third 


stanzas, in imitation of himself, as admirable, and Just what he could have | 


wished to write on a similar subject. His memory is extraordinary, for 
he can repeat lines from every author whose works have pleased him; 
and in reciting the passages that have called forth his censure or ridicule, 
it is no less tenncious. He observed on the pleasure he felt at meeting 
people with whom he could go over old subjects of interest, whether on 
persons or literature, and said that nothing cemented friendship or com- 
panionship so strongly as having read (he same books and known the 
same people. 

{ observed that when, in ourrides, we came to any fine point of view, 
Byron paused, and looked at it, as if to impress himself with the recollec 
tion of it. He rarely praised what so evidently pleased him, and be be- 
came silent and abstracted for some time after, as if he was noting the 
principal features of the scene on the tablet of his memory. He told me 
that, from his earliest youth, he had a passion for solitude; that the sea, 
whether in a starm or calm, was a source of deep interest to him, and fil- 
led his mind with thoughts. * An acquaintance of mine (said Byron, 
laughing), who is a votary of the lake, or simple school, and to whom I 
once expressed this effect of the sea on me, ssid that | might in this case 
say that the ocean served me asa vast inkstand: what do vou think of 
that asa poetical image? It reminds me of a man who, talking of the 
effect of Moat Blane from a distant mountain, seid that it reminded him 
ofa creat giant at his toilette, the feet in water, and the face prepared for 
the operation of shaving, Such observations prove that from the snb- 
lime to the ritienlons there is only one step, and really makes one dis: 

gusted with the simple echool.” Recurring to fine «cenery, Byron re 


marked That as artiet« Alled their <ketch-hooks with <tadies from Na 


tere, to be made nse of on after oceasions, «o be laid un a collection of 


images in his mind, asa store to draw on, when he required them, and 


blind god, whose approaches, the Greek proverb says, are always made | 
walking, but whose retreat is flying. LT once wrote some lines expressive 
| of my feelings on this subject, and you shall have them.” He had ne 
| sooner repeated the first line than I recollected having the verses In my | 
| possession, having been allowed to copy them by Mr. D. Kinnaird the 
| day he received them frém Lord Byrou F 
| The truest picture of the misery unhallowed liaisons produce (said By- 
lron) is in the “ Adolphe” of Benjamin Constant. 1 told Madame de 
| Staé@l that there was more morale in that book than in all she ever wrote ; 
| and that itought always to be given to every young woman who had 
read ‘ Corinne,” as an antidote. Poor De Staél! she came upon me 
like an avalanche whenever [ told her any of my amiable truth, sweep 
| ing everything before her, with that eloquence that always overwhelmed 
but never convinced. She, however, good soul, believed she had con- 
vineed, whenever she silenced an opponent; an effect she generally pro- 
duced, as she, to use an Irish phrase, succeeded in bothering, and pro- 
ducing a confusion of idens, that left one little able or willing to continue 
an argunent with her. 1 liked her daughter very much (said Byron) ; 
) | wonder will she turn ont literary 7—at all events, though she may not 
write, she possessesthe power of judging the writings of others; is high- 
ly educated and clever; but I thought a little given to systems, which is 
| not in general the fault of young women, and, above all, young French 
women 
One day that Byron dined with us, his chasseur, while we were at table, 
demanded to speak with him: he left the room, and returned in a few 
minutes in a state of violent agitation, pale with anger, and looking as I 
had never before seen him look. though T bad often seen him angry 
He told us that his servant had come to tell him that he must pass the 
| gate of Genon (his house being outside the town) before half-past ten 
o'clock, as orders were given that no one was to be allowed to pass after 
This order, which had no personal reference to him, he conceived to be 


expressly levelled at him, and it rendered him furious: he seized a pen, | 


and commenced a letter to our minister,—tore two or three letters one 
after the other, before he had written one to his satisfaction: and, in 
short. betrayed such ungovernable rage, ns to astonish all who were pre 
sent: he seemed very much disposed to enter into a personal contest 
with the authorities: and we bad some difficulty in persuading him to 
leave the bnsiness v holly in the hands of Mr. Hill, the English Minister 


who wonold arrange it mach better 

Byron's ap earance and conduet. on this occasion, forcibly reminded 
meof Rousseau: he declared himself the victim « f persecut on wherever 
he went: said that there was a confede racy between all governments to 


Schoo! for Scandal, he leaves bis character behind. It is this certainty 
that excuses me to myself. for abusing my friends and acquaintances in 
their absence. I was once accused of this by an ami infime, to whom 
some devilish good-natured person had repeated what I had said of him; 
1 had nothing for it but to plead guilty, adding, you know you have done 
the same by me fifty times, and yet you see { never was affronted, or 
liked you less for it; on which he laughed and we were as good friends 
asever. Mind you (a favourite phrase of Byron’s) I never heard that 
he had abused me, but I took it for granted, and wasright. Somuch for 
friends.” 
I remarked to Byron that his scepticism as to the sincerity and dura- 
bility of friendship, argued very much against bis capability of feeling 
the sentiment, especially as he admitted that he had not been deceived 
by the few he had confided in, consequently his opinion must be founded 
on self knowledge. This amused him, and he said that be verily be- 
lieved that his knowledge of human nature, on which he had hitherto 
prided himself, was the criterion by which I judged so unfavourably of 
him, ws he was sure LT attributed his bad opinion of mankind to bis per- 
fect knowledge of self. When in good spirits, he liked badinage very 
much, and nothing seemed to please him more than being considered as 
a maurais sujet; he disclaimed the being se with an air that showed he 
was far from being offended at the suspicion. Of love he bad strange 
notions; he saidthat most people had le besoin d'aimer, and that with 
this besoin the first person who fell in one’s way contented one. He 
maintained that those who possessed the most imagination, poets for ex- 
ample, were most likely te be constant in their attachments, ac wiih the 
beau ideal in their heads, with which they identified the object of their 
attachment, they had nothing to desire, and viewed their mistresses 
through the brilliant medium of feney, instead of the common one of 
the eyes. “A poet, therefore (said Byron,) endows the person he loves 
with all the charms with which his mind is stored, and has no need of ac- 
tual beauty to fillup the picture. Hence he should select a woman, who 
is rather good-looking than beautiful, leaving the latter for those who, 
having no imagination, require actoal beanty to satisfy their tastes. And 
afterall (said he,) where is the actual beauty that can come up to the 
bright ‘ imaginings’ of the poet? where can you see wowen that equal 
the visions, half-mortal, half-angelic. that people his fancy? Love, who 
is painted blind (an allegory that proves the uselessness of beauty.) can 
supply all deficiencies with his aid; we can invest her whom we admire 
with all the attributes of loveiiness, and though time may steal the roses 
from her cheek, and the lustre from her eye, still the original beau ideal 
retnsins, filling the mind and intoxicating the soul with the overpower- 
ing presence of loveliness. I flatter myself that my Leila, Zuleika, Gul- 
nare, Medora, and Haidee, will always vouch for my taste in beauty ; 
these are the bright creations of my fancy, with rounded forms, and de- 
licacy of limbs, nearly so incompatible as to be rarely if ever united; 
for where, with some rare exceptions, do we see roundness of contour 
accompanied by lightness, and those fairy hands and feet that are at 
once the type of beauty and refinement. [like to shut myse!f up, close 
my eves, and fancy one of the creatures of my imagination, with taper 
and rose-tipped fingers, playing with my hair, touching my cheek, or rest- 
ing its little snowy-dimpled hand on mine. 1 like to far cy the fairy foot 
round and pulpy, but small to diminutiveness, peeping from beneath the 
drapery that half conceals it, or moving in the mazes of the cance. I 
detest thin women; and unfortunately all, or nearly all plump women, 
have clumsy hands and feet. so that I am obliged to have recourse to 
imagination for my beauties, and there I always find them. Ican so 
well understand the lover leaving his mistress that he might write to her, 
I should leave mine, not to write to, but to think of her. to dress ber up 
in the habiliments of my ideal beauty, investing her with all the cherms 
of the latter, and then adoring the idol Thad formed Yoo must have 
observed that I give my heroines extreme refinement. joined to great 
simplicity and want of education. Now, refinement and want of educa- 
tion are incompatible, at least [have ever found them so; se here again, 
you see, [am forredto have recourse to imagination, and certainty it fur- 
nishes me with creatures as unlike the sophisticated beings of civil zed 
existence, as they are to the still less temy ting, coarse realities of vulgar 
j life. Tn short. Lam of opinion that poets do not require great beauty in 
the objects of their affection; all that is necessary for them is a strong 
and devoted attachment from the object, and where this exi-ts, joined 
tou health and good temper little more is required, at least in early youth, 


though with advancivg years, men become more erigeants" Talking 
oat the difference between love in early vooth and in maturity. Byron 
said that like the mensies, love wes most dangerous when ‘t ¢ame late 


in life af To he ¢ omtinued. } 
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